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A message 
from the end 
of the world 

Ariel Dorfman 


OPINION 


SANTIAGO, CHILE Here in Chile, in the 
far south of the Southern Hemisphere, 
it has been the summer of our discon- 
tent. Never have so many natural 
catastrophes in a row hit this country 
at the end of the world. For once, it is 
not the earthquakes that have assailed 
us since time immemorial or the 
tsunamis that often follow, devastating 
land and coast, mountainscapes and 
ocean. This time, our unprecedented 
woes have all been man-made. 

First were the forest wildfires, 
mostly to the south of Santiago, the 
worst in recorded history. Countless 
acres have been burned to cinders, 
killing people and livestock, leveling a 
whole town, destroying centenarian 
trees as well as newer woodlands 

meant for export. 
The conflagra- 
tion was not 
controlled until 
supertanker 
planes that could 
carry tons of 
water were flown 
in from abroad. 

For those not 
directly 
threatened by 
the raging 
blazes, there 
were other costs. The air here in Santi- 
ago, befouled with smoke and ash, 
became unbreathable for weeks, a 
situation aggravated by inordinately 
high temperatures that did not dimin- 
ish even at night, as was habitually the 
case, when we used to have the chance 
to cool off and face the next day re- 
freshed and energized. 

We prayed for rain, though we are 
aware that it never rains during the 
summer months. When our prayers 
were answered, it was not what we had 
expected. A deluge descended, not in 
the zones where the fires continued to 
flare up now and then, but deep in the 
Andes and its glaciers, and with such 
fury that rivers overflowed and 
avalanches of mud and debris de- 
scended on villages and valleys, roads 
and bridges. 

As such a downpour had never come 
to pass before in the summer, the 
water-processing plants were entirely 
unprepared. This left millions of 
Chileans without water in our homes, 
DORFMAN, PAGE 12 


Here at the 
southern tip of 
the Americas, 
we have had 
a frightening 
preview of 
climate-change 
catastrophe. 
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A solar farm near Wenquan, in the region of Xinjiang. China has pledged to generate 20 percent of the country’s energy from sources that are not fossil fuels by 2030. 


China steps up on climate 


Beijing poised to take lead 
globally after U.S. moves 
to undo fossil fuel limits 


BY EDWARD WONG 

For years, the Obama administration 
prodded, cajoled and beseeched China 
to make commitments to limit the use of 
fossil fuels to try to slow the global ef- 
fects of climate change. 

President Obama and other Ameri- 
can officials saw the pledges from both 
Beijing and Washington as crucial: 
China is the largest emitter of green- 
house gases, followed by the United 
States. 

In the coming years, the opposite dy- 
namic is poised to play out. President 
Trump’s signing of an executive order 
on Tuesday aimed at undoing many of 
the Obama administration’s climate 


An unauthorized steel factory burning coal i 
coal as the rest of the world combined but m 
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Inner Mongolia. China consumes as much 
y reach a carbon emissions peak in 2025. 



policies flips the roles of the two powers. 

It is now likelier that the world will see 
China pushing the United States to meet 
its commitments and try to live up to the 
letter and spirit of the 2015 Paris Agree- 
ment, even if Mr. Trump has signaled 
that he has no intention of doing so. 

“They’ve set the direction they intend 
to go in the next five years,” Barbara Fi- 
namore, a senior lawyer and Asia direc- 
tor at the Natural Resources Defense 
Council, based in New York, said of 
China. “It’s clear they intend to double 
down on bringing down their reliance on 
coal and increasing their use of renew- 
able energy.” 

“China wants to take over the role of 
the U.S. as a climate leader, and they’ve 
baked it into their five-year plans,” she 
added, referring to the economic devel- 
opment blueprints drawn up by the Chi- 
nese government. 

Even before the presidential cam- 
CHINA, PAGE 9 


Americans 
expand war 
footprint in 
Middle East 

BEIRUT, LEBANON 


As military’s role in region 
grows, so do concerns that 
there’s no plan for peace 


BY BEN HUBBARD 
AND MICHAEL R. GORDON 

The United States launched more 
airstrikes in Yemen in March than dur- 
ing all of last year. In Syria, it has air- 
lifted local forces to front-line positions 
and has been accused of killing civilians 
in airstrikes. In Iraq, American troops 
and aircraft are central in supporting an 
urban offensive in Mosul, where 
airstrikes killed scores of people on 
March 17. 

Two months after the inauguration of 
President Trump, indications are 
mounting that the United States mili- 
tary is deepening its involvement in a 
string of complex wars in the Middle 
East that lack clear endgames. 

Rather than representing any formal 
new Trump doctrine on military action, 
however, American officials say that 
what is happening is a shift in military 
decision-making that began under Pres- 
ident Barack Obama. On display are 
some of the first indications of how com- 
plicated military operations are continu- 
ing under a president who has vowed to 
make the military “fight to win.” 

In an interview on Wednesday, Gen. 
Joseph L. Votel, the commander of 
United States Central Command, said 
the new procedures made it easier for 
commanders in the field to call in 
airstrikes without waiting for permis- 
sion from more senior officers. 

“We recognized the nature of the fight 
was going to change and that we had to 
WAR, PAGE 5 



At 91, ‘Miss Ella’ still feeds New Orleans 



NEW ORLEANS 


Restaurateur mentored 
generations of chefs, 
including Emeril Lagasse 

BY BRETT ANDERSON 

A typical evening for Ella Brennan be- 
gins with cocktails. They are delivered 
from Commander’s Palace, her family’s 
restaurant next door to her mansion in 
this city’s historic Garden District. 

Drinks are often followed by dinner, 
also from Commander’s, and wine. Ms. 
Brennan favors Champagne and distin- 
guished whites from the Cote de Beaune 
because, as she puts it, “I’m too damn 
old to drink cheap wine” and “because I 
can.” 

In New Orleans, there is little ques- 
tion that Miss Ella, as Ms. Brennan is 
widely known here, has earned her 
sense of entitlement. Her hometown’s 
civic pride is tightly linked to its reputa- 


tion for culinary excellence; Ms. Bren- 
nan helped create that reputation, and 
has made maintaining it a personal re- 
sponsibility for more than 60 years. 

At 91, she is the matriarch of an ex- 


tended family of restaurateurs that em- 
ploys nearly 1,400 people, both full and 
part time, and she has mentored count- 
less talents, including the celebrity 
chefs Paul Prudhomme and Emeril La- 


gasse. “She was there to embrace and el- 
evate, not just me but the entire staff,” 
said Mr. Lagasse, whom Ms. Brennan 
plucked from obscurity and installed, at 
age 23, as Commander’s chef in the 
early 1980s. “The list of people she has 
impacted in the hospitality industry in 
America is endless.” 

Ms. Brennan’s family has recently set 
out to ensure that her legacy is appreci- 
ated beyond New Orleans. Those efforts 
culminated last year with the release of 
a memoir, “Miss Ella of Commander’s 
Palace,” written with Ti Martin, her 
daughter. It was followed by the docu- 
mentary “Ella Brennan: Commanding 
the Table,” directed by Leslie Iwerks. 
The film, which has been screening at 
festivals, will be available on Netflix in 
May. 

The book and film tell the story of a 
hard-charging, no-nonsense business- 
woman — her other nickname is Hurri- 
cane Ella — who excelled in a male-dom- 
inated profession decades before gen- 
der imbalance in the restaurant indus- 
try became a hot issue. 

RESTAURATEUR, PAGE 22 
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More tourists, tears and soul-searching 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY VINCENT TULLO FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


In interviews with more than three dozen recent visitors to the Statue of Liberty, many said they were motivated to come by the divisive national debate on immigration. 


NEW YORK CITY JOURNAL 


Statue of Liberty revives 
as resonant symbol amid 
U.S. immigration woes 

BY ELI ROSENBERG 

King Bradley was working his shift at 
the gift shop near the Statue of Liberty 
when something unusual happened. 

Mr. Bradley had transferred in the 
last six months from Federal Hall, an- 
other national landmark in New York, 
where tears are not a normal part of the 
visitor experience. But a woman brows- 
ing through the gift shop had begun to 
cry, he said, and tears were rolling down 
her face. 

“She said that it’s sad that the statue is 
supposed to mean freedom and liberty 
and all these things, and we don’t ac- 
tually have that here,” Mr. Bradley said, 
adding that the woman explained that 
she worked with Syrian refugees. 

In another telling sign of how the last 
presidential election may have shifted 
the civic landscape, the Statue of Lib- 
erty has re-emerged as a potent and res- 
onant symbol amid a polarizing debate 
about immigration. 

Look closely and the statue can be 
found seemingly everywhere: on signs, 
at protests and speeches, on T-shirts, 
magazine and newspaper covers, and in 
a flood of images and memes shared on 
social media. So ubiquitous has it be- 
come that the statue can be invoked by 
its familiar elements: the pointed 
crown, the robe and rich, sea foam green 
patina, the flaming gold torch and arm 
raised toward the sky. A cover image 
from a German magazine, Der Spiegel, 
depicting President Trump holding the 
statue’s head, severed and bloodied, 
was an internet sensation in February. 

And the attention is reverberating at 
the statue’s home, a small island in New 
York Harbor, where visitors in January 
and February have surged this year. In 
January, an estimated 170,000 visitors 
boarded the ferry that travels to Liberty 
Island and nearby Ellis Island, up about 
18 percent over the same month last 
year, and 171,000 did so in February, up 
about 15 percent over 2016. Both months 
smashed records that Statue Cruises, 
the company that tracks visitors 
through ferry ticket sales, has kept since 
1991. 

Mr. Bradley, the gift shop worker, said 
the change became noticeable in the 
weeks after the election. 

“People are definitely paying more at- 
tention,” he said. “They’re asking more 
questions.” 

The numbers can perhaps be ex- 
plained, in part, by the relatively mild 
winter New York has had this year, 
though 2016 was also on the warmer 
side. Still, on an unusually cold morning 
recently, hundreds of people milled 
about the monument, braving a chill 
that the early spring sun did little to dis- 
pel. 

In interviews with more than three 
dozen visitors, many said they had been 
motivated to visit the statue by the divi- 
sive national debate on immigration. 
Most had brought their children, hoping 
to teach them about the family’s immi- 
gration history. Others were quick to 
cite lines from the famous Emma Laza- 
rus poem “The New Colossus”: “Give 
me your tired, your poor, your huddled 
masses yearning to breathe free ...” 

“It’s like, remember who we are, re- 
member what we did. Remember how 
this country was built,” said Christian 


• • 



Pollas, 48, a Bronx resident who lived in 
Haiti before moving to the United States 
as a child for “political reasons” during 
the reign of the dictator Jean-Claude 
Duvalier, known as Baby Doc. “We’re 
not just American citizens.” 

Others drawn to the statue included a 
family of four of Puerto Rican descent 
visiting from Orlando, Fla.; a mother 





from Los Angeles teaching her 5-year- 
old son about how his family had come 
from Ireland decades ago; a French 
traveler curious about the “situation in 
the U.S.A., with Donald Trump”; a cou- 
ple in town from the Netherlands inter- 
ested, they said, in the statue’s message 
of liberty; and some 170 eighth graders 
from a yeshiva in Brooklyn. 


“Lady Liberty shows that everyone 
and anyone can come in,” said Jacob 
Kassin, 13, an eighth grader at the Ma- 
gen David Yeshivah, who, unprompted, 
spoke harshly about Mr. Trump’s pro- 
posed travel ban before being hushed by 
a teacher. “The rich, the poor, the immi- 
grants. We’ll treat them equally.” 

As a sign, perhaps, of how politically 
fraught the statue has become, the Na- 
tional Park Service, seemingly reluctant 
to promote the heritage of a landmark 
under its stewardship, turned down re- 
quests for interviews with rangers as 
well as a librarian who is an expert on 
the statue. 

Jerry Willis, a Park Service spokes- 
man, said there was indeed a sense that 
the statue was enjoying a renewed rele- 
vance. As examples, he cited a random 
phone call seeking conversation about 
the statue’s meaning, a television crew 
that arrived for a shoot and a group of 
protesters who rode over after a demon- 
stration against the travel ban in Bat- 
tery Park City. Mr. Willis’s Google alert 
for the Statue of Liberty has been get- 
ting significantly more hits than it used 
to, he said. 

“We’ve kind of recognized the po- 
litical framework that it’s in right now, 
but our tours really focus on the history,” 
he said. A banner reading “Refugees 
Welcome” was draped without permis- 


sion from the statue’s pedestal in Febru- 
ary. 

The statue, “Liberty Enlightening the 
World,” was dedicated in 1886, but was 
not originally intended to be a symbol of 
immigration. 

With a broken chain at Liberty’s feet, 
the monument was conceived in France 
as a celebration of the abolition of slav- 
ery and the Union’s victory in the Civil 


“It’s like, remember who 
we are, remember what we 
did. Remember how this 
country was built.” 

War. But the meaning shifted over time 
because of the statue’s prominence in 
New York Harbor at a time when immi- 
grants were arriving at nearby Ellis Is- 
land and the addition of the Lazarus 
poem in 1903. 

The statue has often been drafted into 
political debates, and conservatives and 
moderates have been known to claim it 
as a monument to their cause. 

But it has found its broadest use today 
as a totem of the left, emerging as a sort 
of patron saint of the protest movements 
that have surged in opposition to Mr. 
Trump and his policies. 

“It’s been used in so many ways, by so 


many artists. It’s funny and it’s beautiful 
and it’s outrageous,” said Joyce Kozloff, 
a founder of “We Make America,” an 
artists’ collective in New York that 
made green-cloth tunics, cardboard 
crowns and torches and banners to dis- 
tribute at the Women’s Marches in New 
York and Washington in January. “It 
seems to lend itself to that.” 

As the day began to warm, Ana and 
Christopher Felpeto, visiting from Mi- 
ami with their daughters, Luciana, 10, 
and Valentina, 8, headed back to the 
ferry. Ms. Felpeto said she had come to 
New York many times but had never 
visited the statue. Her parents fled Cuba 
in 1959, she said, and her father gave up 
his law career to drive a taxi and sell 
kitchen goods in the United States. Her 
husband arrived from Cuba in 1967. 

Her family’s story and today’s po- 
litical climate had prompted her to bring 
her children to the statue, she said. She 
asked them about the words of “The 
New Colossus.” 

“It means freedom!” one of the girls 
shouted. 

“It’s not a coincidence that we came 
here,” Ms. Felpeto said. “It’s for a very 
specific reason. These kids have grown 
up American, so it’s very important for 
them to pass those messages and values 
on. Especially in this time we’re in, this 
is the time to do that.” 


Visitors to the statue in January and February this year have surged. 


Politics infuses the arts in a dejected Hong Kong 



HONG KONG 


BY MIKE IVES 

As fewer than 1,200 electors were cast- 
ing ballots on Sunday for Hong Kong’s 
next leader, Sampson Wong was tagging 
Facebook videos that showed city 
residents making breakfast, riding 
trains and playing with cats. 

The scenes were unremarkable, and 
that was the point: Mr. Wong and other 
members of the Add Oil Team, an artists’ 
collective, were broadcasting the videos 
of people engaged in activities that did 
not include voting as a critique of an un- 
representative political process. “No 
Election in Hong Kong Now,” the title of 
their Facebook Live stream said. 

The Add Oil Team plans to turn the 
videos into a documentary-style work 
that could be exhibited in a gallery. “Al- 
though it’s an angry protest gesture, it’s 
also kind of peaceful,” Mr. Wong said, 
flanked by laptops and coffee cups in a 
minimalist design studio. 

Nearly three years ago, this semiau- 
tonomous Chinese city of 7.3 million was 
roiled by months of pro-democracy 
protests, known as Occupy Central or 
the Umbrella Movement, that stoked an 
existential debate over its political fu- 
ture. The protests ended without 
achieving their goal of greater public 
participation in the election of Hong 
Kong’s leader, and several organizers 
now face criminal charges. In July, Hong 


“Were fighting a war that we 
cannot win, so how to fight it? 
You fight it with grace.” 

Kong will inaugurate its new leader, Car- 
rie Lam, Beijing’s preferred candidate, 
as the former British colony commemo- 
rates the 20th anniversary of its hand- 
over to Chinese rule. 

All of that leaves local artists strug- 
gling to find meaning in the city’s 
upheavals, art professionals said in in- 
terviews. And while some of their recent 
works are more overtly political than 
others, many are infused with a sense of 
helplessness toward what is widely seen 
here as the city’s increasing subjugation 
to Beijing’s authoritarianism. 

“The expression of frustration, or the 
acceptance of failure, could be the key 
words of the artwork which reacts to the 
Umbrella Movement,” said Chow Chun 
Fai, who paints scenes from films in 
which characters comment on Hong 
Kong’s relationship with the mainland. 

“Three years ago, we had to be very 
quick and loud” during the street 
protests, he added. But recent artwork 
is “more sentimental, and we have the 
distance to tell the story and to listen to 
the story.” 

Artists and curators in Hong Kong 
say that some of the themes coursing 
through local art have been present for 
decades. But the 2014 protests, they say, 
were an important catalyst for many 


artists, particularly those who came of 
age in this century. 

“Somehow the Umbrella Movement 
unfolded a lot of layers of the political 
and social problems” that Hong Kong 
faces, said Clara Cheung, a co-founder of 
C&G Artpartment, an art space in the 
Kowloon district. 

Recent artworks that address Hong 
Kong politics vary widely in message 
and delivery. Some are intended for pub- 
lic spaces, rather than commercial gal- 
leries, and feature loaded commentaries 
on the “one country, two systems” 
framework that guarantees the city its 
civil liberties and a high degree of auton- 
omy until 2047. 

A prominent example is the nine- 
minute light show Mr. Wong and Jason 
Lam mounted last year that counted 
down the seconds until “one country, 
two systems” was due to expire. The dis- 
play was exhibited across the face of 
Hong Kong’s tallest skyscraper to co- 
incide with a visit by Zhang Dejiang, a 
member of China’s governing Politburo 
Standing Committee — but pulled after 
the artists explained its subversive mes- 
sage. 

In a similar vein, “Controlling De- 
vice,” by Kacey Wong, shows a pair of 
nooses, one bronzed, and one coated in 
red wax. Mr. Wong has said the piece is a 
commentary on recent crackdowns on 
free expression in Hong Kong, including 
the apparent abductions of several 
prominent booksellers to the mainland 
in 2015. 


“We’re fighting a war that we cannot 
win, so how to fight it?” Mr. Wong asked 
on a recent afternoon in his studio. “You 
fight it with grace.” 

Other artworks comment on Hong 
Kong’s relationship with Beijing in more 
roundabout ways. 

Ocean Leung, for example, incorpo- 
rates police and pro-Beijing political 
banners into mixed-media works that 
intentionally distort the banners’ origi- 
nal messages. The works are not overtly 
pro-democratic, and Mr. Leung said that 


his art illustrated how difficult it was to 
take clear positions on political ques- 
tions. 

“It’s an embrace of failure,” he said. 

Similarly oblique commentaries run 
through “Breathing Space: Contempo- 
rary Art From Hong Kong,” an 11-artist 
show on view through July 9 at the Hong 
Kong Center of the Asia Society, which 
in November canceled a screening of a 
documentary about the Umbrella Move- 
ment, citing political concerns. 

One piece, “Defense and Resistance,” 


by South Ho, shows photos of the artist 
walling and then unwalling himself in 
with bricks marked with “Made in 
Xianggang,” the word for Hong Kong in 
Mandarin, the mainland’s dominant 
tongue. The bricks are also stacked up in 
the center of the gallery, with a chunk 
missing, and it is unclear whether the 
wall is structurally sound — a possible 
metaphor for Beijing’s power over the 
city. 

An especially haunting work, “If the 
Moment Came,” is a waist-high black 
box with a top made of wired glass and a 
murky interior that shows a looping vid- 
eo of a hand playing with a kendama, a 
Japanese toy featuring a wooden handle 
and a small ball. 

The artist, Chloe Cheuk, said that she 
created the installation after making an 
audio recording of boys playing with 
kendamas at one of the 2014 protest 
sites. She added the wired glass, she 
said, as a reference to protesters who 
smashed a window at the Legislative 
Council complex around the same time. 

Ms. Cheuk, 27, said that the ball’s inev- 
itable failure to break through the glass 
was intended to evoke the feeling of 
helplessness that she said was now fa- 
miliar to many young Hong Kongers. 

But that feeling transcends politics, 
she said, and her artistic practice is pri- 
marily guided by her emotions. 

“When people see my work, they can 
respond because they can really feel it,” 
she said. “They feel that they’ve been 
understood.” 
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World 

As tourists flood the Maldives, so does the sea 



ADAM DEAN FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 

Palm trees that were uprooted by erosion on the island of Guraidhoo. Tourist taxes fund conservation projects in the Maldives, but it is unclear where the money is going. 


GURAIDHOO, MALDIVES 


Islands find themselves 
at risk of being submerged 
by eroding shorelines 

BY KAI SCHULTZ 

From the foyer of his small guesthouse 
some 100 feet from the shoreline, Mo- 
hamed Nizar, 52, was wondering how 
long his business could remain viable. 

Last year, during an unusually nasty 
storm, water snaked through the nar- 
row streets of Guraidhoo, a small island 
in the Maldives, pooling around the floor 
of the three-room house and chasing 
away guests. 

Down along the beach, the picture 
was even worse. Erosion of the shore 
has become so severe, he said, that the 
owner of a neighboring guesthouse 
stakes plastic jerrycans in the sand to 
curb flooding during sea swells. 

“What is the lagoon now used to be 
the football field on this island,” Mr. 
Nizar said on a recent afternoon. “I have 
to leave this guesthouse if it keeps erod- 
ing. I am sure of it.” 

Guesthouses have proliferated across 
this archipelago in the Indian Ocean, as 
the Maldives shifts away from catering 
to the liber-rich and welcomes budget- 
conscious travelers. 

But unlike resort islands, which spend 
millions of dollars on constructing sea 
walls, dredging sand and hiring marine 
biologists, islands with small-scale 
guesthouses are mostly reliant on the 
government for protection from shore 
erosion and rising seas, which many on 
Guraidhoo attribute to climate change. 

Residents say the funds for conserva- 
tion projects are available in the form of 
tourist taxes, paid through business 
owners to the government. The prob- 
lem, they say, is that it is unclear where 
the money is going — or whether it ulti- 
mately can save the world’s lowest-lying 
country. 

“If the Maldives don’t exist, we’re not 
losing just 400,000 people,” said Maeed 
Mohamed Zahir, the director for advoca- 
cy at Ecocare, an environmental organi- 
zation based in Male, the capital. 

“We’re losing a nationality, an iden- 
tity, a cultural history, a language, a 
script,” he added. “We’re losing the 
beaches. We’re losing the coconut 
palms. We’re losing everything.” 

For most of the Maldives’s history as a 
tourist destination, its government pro- 
hibited visitors from staying on the 200 
islands inhabited by locals. Instead, for- 
eigners were ferried to privately owned 
resort islands where villas jutting out 
into the ocean are the norm. 

But after the 2008 election of Mo- 
hamed Nasheed as president — the first 
democratically elected leader after 30 
years under autocracy — a law was 
passed that allowed residents to open 
guesthouses. 

Although the tourism industry is still 
dominated by villas rented for thou- 


“What is the lagoon now used 
to be the football field on this 
island. I have to leave this 
guesthouse if it keeps eroding.” 

sands of dollars a night, foreigners can 
now book more modest accommoda- 
tions for as little as $30. Around 400 
guesthouses are registered in the Mal- 
dives. 

As this backpacker brand of tourism 
expanded, questions have arisen about 
whether allowing visitors to stay along- 
side Maldivians would chip away at reli- 
gious tradition on the islands. The Mal- 
dives is officially 100 percent Sunni Mus- 
lim. 

On a recent day, clusters of women 
wearing hijabs wove around Guraid- 
hoo’s candy-colored shops, which sell 
knickknacks imported from Thailand. 

Unlike resorts, guesthouses are pro- 
hibited from stocking alcohol, and island 
councils have designated certain 
stretches of the shoreline as “bikini 
beaches” where tourists are able to 
wear more revealing swim suits. 


The beach is its own separate island, 
heavily wooded and connected to the 
rest of Guraidhoo by a plank bridge. Oc- 
casionally, residents say, complaints are 
heard about the guests’ attire. But for 
now, the question of modesty has mostly 
been addressed by moving the sun- 
bathers to another island. 

Now, with guesthouses injecting cash 
into local economies and providing 
greater employment opportunities out- 
side the resort industry, many hope this 
new revenue generator is here to stay. 
That is, of course, if the islands remain 
above water. 

In 2015, to help fund conservation and 
waste management projects in the Mal- 
dives, the government passed a bill 
levying a “green tax” on tourists visiting 
resorts. For every night booked, tourists 
pay $6. Last year, guesthouses, which 
were initially exempt from the policy, 
were added to the list of green taxpaying 
businesses at a discounted rate of $3 a 
night. 

Guraidhoo has a permanent popula- 
tion of around 1,900 people, but hosts 12 
guesthouses and an additional 1,000 day 
visitors. But residents say the govern- 


ment has yet to start work on their is- 
land. 

“It is very simple,” said Mohamed 
Solih, 50, the owner of Ithaa Beach Inn. 
“The cow that gives more milk has to be 
fed more. So islands that pay tourism 
taxes should be a priority in shore pro- 
tection initiatives by the government.” 

Asked how green taxes are spent, the 
Ministry of Environment directed ques- 
tions to the country’s Environmental 
Protection Agency, which directed ques- 
tions to the Ministry of Finance. The 
Ministry of Finance declined to com- 
ment despite repeated questions. A re- 
view of the country’s 2017 budget pro- 
posal did not yield information about 
where green tax revenue is allocated. 

Among concerns voiced by residents 
of Guraidhoo are a monsoon season that 
has become more erratic and intense, 
and degradation of the reef system, 
which acts as a natural buffer against 
rising seas. There are also problems 
with erosion — which residents at- 
tribute to storm surges — harbor modifi- 
cations and even shore protection prac- 
tices on other islands. 

Gazing out toward the island of Kan- 


dooma, which is separated from Guraid- 
hoo by a thin channel of water, Mr. Solih 
said he believed part of the erosion prob- 
lem could be attributed to sand dredging 
at the nearby Holiday Inn Resort. 

“Erosion on this island is very much 
connected to the development work 
done on the resort,” he said. “Kandooma 
is a coral rock island, not a sand island 
like you see now. They dredged sand 
and pumped sand and reclaimed the 
beaches. After that, erosion became a 
big problem here.” 

At the resort, Mohamed Shahid, a 
marine biologist who oversees shore 
protection projects, said sand dredging 
was not eroding Guraidhoo’s shore, but 
he acknowledged that the relationship 
between the islands had occasionally 
been frosty. 

“We have had a lot of discussions with 
the local authorities on that side,” he 
said, adding that Guraidhoo improperly 
disposes of garbage, which affects the 
resort. “We try to be diplomatic. We help 
them and they help us kind of a thing.” 

On a recent tour of the Holiday Inn, 
Mr. Shahid was enthusiastic about tech- 
nology used to protect Kandooma. 



Indian Ocean 


Apart from using a dredging machine, 
which he estimated cost several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, concrete sea 
walls have been erected at certain 
points near the beach. 

In total, Mr. Shahid said the operating 
budget for putting shore protection in 
place at the resort most likely surpassed 
$1 million. 

On a recent afternoon, a group of men 
with weather-beaten skin from the Gu- 
raidhoo council lounged on the beach- 
front, chewing areca nuts and dis- 
cussing the next week’s agenda. 

Hussain Yameen, 26, the council’s 
wiry president, said it had been difficult 
to compromise with the resort, because, 
in part, he believes its work has approv- 
al from the Environmental Protection 
Agency. But his face brightened when 
asked about future projects on the is- 
land, saying he hoped Guraidhoo would 
have shore protection by the end of this 
year. 

“Right now, we are trying to get some 
approval from the government,” he said. 
“We have a plan on developing this is- 
land. The whole island will be pro- 
tected.” 

Near the water, Mohamed Shareef, 37, 
who lives in a beachfront house with six 
members of his family and 18 renters, 
was less optimistic about his chances of 
staying put. As water has crept closer to 
his home, occasionally lapping at steps 
leading up to the porch, islanders have 
begun stacking chunks of concrete from 
demolished buildings and pieces of bro- 
ken tile along the shore to create a 
makeshift sea wall. 

Mr. Shareef said discussions of con- 
servation on Guraidhoo should not be 
limited to guesthouses, which are 
typically built closer to the shoreline. 

“If another five or so feet of beach 
erodes, the waves will be inside my 
house,” he said, pointing out toward the 
spot, over a plain of turquoise water, 
where a helipad used to be. “If the gov- 
ernment wants to do something, it 
should not be because tourists are now 
coming to this island.” 


Mohamed Junayd contributed reporting. 
Reporting for this article was facilitated 
through the support of the Pulitzer Cen- 
ter for Crisis Reporting. 


Trump eases rules protecting civilians from strikes in Somalia 
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Mothers and children at a cholera treatment center in Baidoa, Somalia. American war-zone rules for Somalia will apply for 180 days. 


WASHINGTON 


BY CHARLIE SAVAGE 
AND ERIC SCHMITT 

President Trump has relaxed some of 
the rules for preventing civilian casu- 
alties when the American military car- 
ries out counterterrorism strikes in 
Somalia, laying the groundwork for an 
escalating campaign against Islamist 
militants in the Horn of Africa. 

The decision, according to officials fa- 
miliar with internal deliberations, gives 
commanders at the United States Africa 
Command greater latitude to carry out 
offensive airstrikes and raids by ground 
troops against militants with the Qaeda- 
linked Islamist group Shabab. That sets 
the stage for an intensified pace of com- 
bat there, while increasing the risk that 
American forces could kill civilians. 

Mr. Trump signed a directive on 
Wednesday declaring parts of Somalia 
an “area of active hostilities,” where 
war-zone targeting rules will apply for 
at least 180 days, the officials said. 

The New York Times reported the 
Pentagon’s request for the expanded 
targeting authority on March 12, and 
Gen. Thomas D. Waldhauser, the top of- 
ficer at Africa Command, publicly ac- 
knowledged that he was seeking it at a 
news conference on March 24. 

“It’s very important and very helpful 
for us to have little more flexibility, a lit- 
tle bit more timeliness, in terms of deci- 
sion-making process,” General Wald- 
hauser said. “It allows us to prosecute 
targets in a more rapid fashion.” 

In a statement issued several hours 
after The New York Times first pub- 
lished news of the directive, Capt. Jeff 
Davis, a Pentagon spokesman, acknowl- 
edged that Mr. Trump had approved the 
Pentagon’s proposal to expand its tar- 
geting authority “to defeat A1 Shabab in 
Somalia” in partnership with African 
Union and Somali forces. 

“The additional support provided by 
this authority will help deny A1 Shabab 
safe havens from which it could attack 
U.S. citizens or U.S. interests in the re- 


gion,” he said. 

Previously, to carry out an airstrike or 
ground raid in Somalia, the military was 
generally required to follow standards 
that President Barack Obama imposed 
in 2013 for counterterrorism strikes 
away from conventional war zones, like 
those in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

Those rules, known as the Presiden- 
tial Policy Guidance, required high-lev- 
el, interagency vetting of proposed 
strikes. They also said that the target 
must pose a threat to Americans and 
that there must be near-certainty that 
no civilian bystanders would die. 

Under the new guidelines, Africa 
Command may treat Somalia under 
less-restrictive battlefield rules: With- 
out interagency vetting, commanders 
may strike people thought to be Shabab 
fighters based only on that status, with- 
out any reason to think that the individ- 
ual target poses a particular and specific 
threat to Americans. 

In addition, some civilian bystander 
deaths would be permitted if deemed 
necessary and proportionate. Mr. 
Trump’s decision to exempt much of 
Somalia from the 2013 rules follows a 
similar decision he made for parts of 
Yemen shortly after taking office. 

The new directive for Somalia is an- 
other example of how the American mil- 
itary is accelerating the ways it carries 
out combat missions under the Trump 
administration, reducing constraints on 
the use of force imposed by the Obama 
administration. 

As the fight against the Islamic State 
in Iraq and Syria has recently moved 
into the city of Mosul, civilian casualties 
have spiked. One American strike on 
March 17 may have killed scores of 
civilians, and human rights groups have 
questioned whether the rules of engage- 
ment were to blame. 

While American commanders say the 
formal rules of engagement have not 
changed in Iraq, they acknowledge that 
the system for calling in airstrikes there 
has been accelerated. Gen. Joseph L. 
Votel, the commander of United States 
Central Command, said on Wednesday 
that the new procedures made it easier 


for commanders in the field to call in 
airstrikes without waiting for permis- 
sion from more senior officers. 

The loosening of the rules in Somalia 
comes against the backdrop of a 
broader, continuing Trump administra- 
tion policy review about whether to 
scrap the 2013 rules altogether. The deci- 
sion was described by officials familiar 
with the new directive who spoke on the 
condition of anonymity to discuss mili- 
tary planning. 

Luke Hartig, a former senior director 
for counterterrorism at the National Se- 
curity Council during the Obama admin- 
istration, said greater action could be 


helpful in dealing with a threat, pointing 
to the Obama administration’s decision 
last year to temporarily declare the re- 
gion around Surt, Libya, an active-hos- 
tilities zone. That decision similarly per- 
mitted airstrikes that helped Libyan 
forces root out Islamic State militants. 

But it also increases certain risks, he 
said. 

“The downside is you risk potentially 
greater civilian casualties or potentially 
killing militants who are not part of our 
enemy,” Mr. Hartig said. He warned that 
such deaths could make local partners 
turn against the United States and fuel 
terrorist recruitment. 


Mr. Trump’s decision to relax target- 
ing limits in Somalia comes at a time of 
famine, which has increased the fre- 
quency of groups of people moving 
around, often while armed, in search of 
food and water — increasing the risk of 
mistaking civilians for Islamist fighters. 

General Waldhauser said at the news 
conference that Africa Command had 
“war-gamed” the “significant” issues 
raised by that factor. 

“It’s our responsibility to make sure 
that we don’t have any catastrophes and 
we don’t take out a group of people who 
is moving to find water or food,” he said. 
“So, we are very, very conscious of that.” 


Defense Secretary Jim Mattis first 
presented the proposal to relax target- 
ing limits in Somalia at a dinner with Mr. 
Trump about five days after his inaugu- 
ration, according to officials familiar 
with internal deliberations. 

At that same dinner, Mr. Mattis also 
presented proposals to similarly re- 
move swaths of Yemen from the Obama- 
era targeting limits and carry out a raid 
against Yemen’s Qaeda branch. Mr. 
Trump, the officials said, immediately 
approved the two proposals for Yemen, 
while the National Security Council be- 
gan reviewing the Somalia proposal. 

The review for Somalia was slowed, 
officials have said, by criticism of the 
raid in Yemen, which resulted in numer- 
ous civilian deaths, the death of a mem- 
ber of the Navy SEALs and the loss of a 
$75 million aircraft. Still, the Central 
Command, which oversees military op- 
erations in Yemen, has carried out a 
fierce campaign of airstrikes in Yemen. 

The United States’ campaign against 
the Shabab in Somalia has been expand- 
ing over the last several years. That Is- 
lamist group is complex, with some fac- 
tions focused on controlling Somalia, 
while others want to participate in ex- 
ternal terrorist operations in line with A1 
Qaeda’s global war. 

In 2013, the group carried out the at- 
tack at the Westgate mall, in Nairobi, 
Kenya, that killed more than 60 people 
and wounded more than 175. Since then, 
it has adopted more sophisticated forms 
of terrorism, including nearly bringing 
down a Somali airliner in February with 
a bomb hidden in a laptop computer. 

To counter the Shabab, the United 
States has increasingly used Special Op- 
erations forces, airstrikes, private con- 
tractors and African allies. 

Hundreds of American troops now ro- 
tate through makeshift bases in 
Somalia, the largest military presence 
since the United States pulled out of the 
country after the “Black Hawk Down” 
battle in 1993. They have served as train- 
ers and advisers to African Union and 
Somali government forces, and have 
sometimes participated directly in com- 
bat. 
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Author 
who wrote 
‘Anarchist 
Cookbook’ 

WILLIAM POWELL 

1949-2016 


BY RICHARD SANDOMIR 

William Powell was a teenager, angry at 
the government and the Vietnam War, 
when he walked into the main branch of 
the New York Public Library in Manhat- 
tan in 1969 to begin research for a hand- 
book on causing violent mayhem. 

Over the next months, he studied mili- 
tary manuals and other publications 
that taught him the essentials of do-it- 
yourself warfare, including how to make 
dynamite, how to convert a shotgun into 
a grenade launcher and how to blow up a 
bridge. 

What emerged was “The Anarchist 
Cookbook,” a diagram- and recipe-filled 
manifesto that is believed to have been 
used as a source in heinous acts of vio- 
lence since its publication in 1971, most 
notably the killings of 12 students and 
one teacher in 1999 at Columbine High 
School in Littleton, Colo. 

Throughout his manual, Mr. Powell 
fashioned a knowing voice that sug- 
gested broad experience in warfare, 
sabotage or black ops, mixed with an ex- 
tremist’s anti-establishment worldview. 

“As almost everyone knows, silencers 
are illegal in virtually all the countries of 
the world,” he wrote before describing 
how to build a silencer for a handgun, 
“but then a true revolutionary believes 
that the government in power is illegal, 
so, following that logic, I see no reason 
that he should feel restricted by laws 
made by an illegal body.” 

He declared that his book was an edu- 
cational service for the silent majority — 
not the one identified by President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon as his middle-American 
constituency, but the disciplined anar- 
chists who were seeking dignity in a 
world gone wrong. To them, he offered 
how-to plans for weaponry and explo- 
sives as well as drugs, electronic sur- 
veillance, guerrilla training and hand- 
to-hand combat — a potent mix that at- 
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William Powell discussed his book at a 
news conference in New York in 1971. 


tracted the attention of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

The book found a big audience. More 
than two million copies have reportedly 
been sold, and still more have been 
downloaded on the internet. 

Mr. Powell never revised the book or 
wrote a sequel, but his original stayed in 
print, through Lyle Stuart and its suc- 
cessor company, Barricade Books, and 
most recently by Delta Press. 
Eventually, he renounced the book. In 
2000, he posted a statement to that ef- 
fect on Amazon.com. And later, in 2013, 
he expressed his regret in an article he 
wrote for The Guardian. 

He chose a career as a teacher, not a 
revolutionary, specializing in working 
on behalf of children with special needs. 

And then, on July 11 of last year, he 
died of a heart attack while vacationing 
with his family near Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia. He was 66 and had lived part-time in 
Massat, France, when he was not work- 
ing with his wife, Ochan Powell, on edu- 
cational projects in other countries. 

His family reported the death on 
Facebook, but few if any obituaries fol- 
lowed. His son Sean said that the people 
who needed to know had been told, and 
that the family had not thought of reach- 
ing out to newspapers. 

It was not until last week that his 
death became more widely known, with 
the theatrical release of “American An- 
archist,” a documentary about Mr. Pow- 
ell. His death was noted in the closing 
credits. 

The director, Charlie Siskel, said he 
had interviewed Mr. Powell over a week 
in 2015. 

“What interested me was: How do 
you go through 40 years of your life with 
his dark chapter in the background?” 
Mr. Siskel said on Monday. “How does 
one sleep at night or get through the 
day?” 

William Ralph Powell was born on 
Long Island, in Roslyn, N.Y., on Dec. 6, 
1949. His father, William Charles Powell, 
was a press officer at the United Na- 
tions; his mother, the former Doreen 
Newman, ran a phobia clinic at a hospi- 
tal in White Plains. 

He was working at a bookstore in 
Greenwich Village in late 1969 when he 
decided to quit his job to research and 
write “The Anarchist Cookbook.” 

“My motivation at the time was sim- 
ple,” he wrote in The Guardian. “I was 
being actively pursued by the military, 
who seemed single-mindedly deter- 
mined to send me to fight, and possibly 
die, in Vietnam. I wanted to publish 
something that would express my an- 
ger.” 


In Afghan bombing, clues to tangled war 
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The site of the attack on the Kandahar governor’s guesthouse. A deputy governor, a senator and a member of Parliament were killed, as well as six United Arab Emirates diplomats. 
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Dr. Humayoon Azizi, the governor of Kandahar, at his home in Kabul after surviving a 
bombing at his guesthouse in January in which a total of 13 people were killed. 


KANDAHAR, AFGHANISTAN 


Blast at secure guesthouse 
decimated leadership 
of Kandahar province 

BY MUJIB MASHAL 

For days in his hospital bed, Dr. Humay- 
oon Azizi, the governor of the southern 
Afghan province of Kandahar, halluci- 
nated. 

Colleagues who had been killed in the 
bombing that Dr. Azizi somehow sur- 
vived would come to him and say they 
knew they were dead, but they would re- 
turn with new identities. Could the gov- 
ernor help them? 

“I would dream of fire and meetings 
with the friends we lost,” recalled Dr. Az- 
izi, who is still being treated for burns 
and fighting flashbacks but resumed 
work last month in Kandahar. 

Even for Kandahar’s long history of 
complex political assassinations, the 
bombing attack on the governor’s guest- 
house in January was daring. It almost 
decimated the entire leadership of the 
only province in the south that is putting 
up some resistance to a Taliban surge, 
killing a deputy governor, a senator and 
a member of Parliament, as well as the 
United Arab Emirates ambassador and 
five aides. 

Once the hotbed of the Taliban insur- 
gency, Kandahar has remained rela- 
tively stable as district after district in 
surrounding provinces has fallen to the 
militants. But the two explosions, which 
killed 13 people, and the investigation 
that followed, highlighted the increasing 
complexity of the Afghan war, particu- 
larly in Kandahar, which is torn by po- 
litical and tribal rivalries. 

The explosives were placed under a 
couch just two seats to the right of the 
governor in a reception hall tucked be- 
hind at least five layers of security. Most 
of the victims were incinerated down to 
the bone; one official was identified just 
by the metal of his watch clinging to his 
wrist. 

“The chandelier dropped from the 
ceiling, and the room immediately 
caught fire — it was dark, and there was 
smoke, and fire,” said Mohammed 
Yousuf Yousufi, a businessman who sur- 
vived with burns to his hands and back. 

While there was no mistaking the 
deadly toll of the bombing, investigators 
struggled with the complexities of who 
was responsible for the attack. 

Afghan officials now say they have no 
doubt that the Taliban were behind the 
bombing. However, the militants have 
denied involvement, highlighting their 
close relations with the United Arab 
Emirates. 

Given that six diplomats from the Gulf 
nation were killed, some officials in the 
Emirates and in Afghanistan initially 
suspected Iran, which has long been 
seen as an adversary of Arab nations 
and is believed to have growing ties with 
the Taliban. 

Adding to the mystery was the fact 
that the province’s powerful police chief, 
an ally of the American military named 
Gen. Abdul Raziq, walked out of the 
room just minutes before the explosion. 
He said he left for evening prayers; Af- 
ghan officials say he was bored and 
went out for a cigarette. Many wondered 
whether his departure was a lucky co- 
incidence or something more sinister. 

General Raziq’s men are in charge of 
at least three belts of security around 
the governor’s house. They are so cau- 
tious that they have poked metal rods 
into the fruit heading to the governor’s 
table, which makes the security lapse in 
January all the more remarkable. 

Other observers point to the souring 
of Dr. Azizi’s long friendship with Gen- 
eral Raziq since he took charge of the 
province two years ago, vowing to trans- 


“We were the target, but the 
plan was to take out whoever 
was in the room” 

form Kandahar’s political landscape, 
and its patronage system, over which 
General Raziq had long had a monopoly. 

The investigation shows that the 
Quetta Shura, the Taliban’s leadership 
council operating out of Pakistan, 
planned the attack, according to two 
senior Afghan officials and a third indi- 
vidual with knowledge of the findings, 
who declined to speak on the record. 
Central to its execution was the gover- 
nor’s cook, a “sleeper” who had pro- 
vided information to the Taliban in re- 
turn for money for more than a decade, 
according to the officials. The attack was 
in the works for several months, and the 
target was Kandahar’s civilian and mili- 
tary leadership. 

One crucial finding of the investiga- 
tion, carried out with Emirati and Amer- 
ican help, was that the operatives knew 
that Arab guests were in the room, and 
they communicated that fact back to 
Quetta on at least two occasions. 

The conclusion, the officials said, has 
been hard for the United Arab Emirates 
government to digest. 

“We might have been the target, but 
Quetta was told the Emiratis were going 
to be present,” said General Raziq, the 
police chief. “There is no doubt that Pa- 
kistan and the Taliban have good rela- 
tions with the Emiratis. But we have 
proof that it was done — planned by Pa- 
kistan and handled by the Taliban.” 

Another possibility, according to 
those aware of the investigation as well 
as Western officials, is that the presence 
of the Arabs was communicated back to 
Quetta but that someone like a cook 
would not have realized how important 
the visitors were. If the Taliban had 
come so close to achieving a major vic- 
tory — they have attempted to kill Gen- 


eral Raziq more than three dozen times, 
according to him — they may have ac- 
cepted that some unknown Arabs would 
be collateral damage. 

“We were the target, but the plan was 
to take out whoever was in the room — 
whether it’s a minister or an Arab, or 
anyone,” said Dr. Azizi, the governor. 

The Taliban, however, stand by their 
denial, saying that the attack was the re- 
sult of an internal political rivalry 
among Afghan officials. 

“We have no problem with the United 
Arab Emirates,” their spokesman, Zabi- 
hullah Mujahid, said by telephone. “And 
there is no reason that someone who is 
helping, particularly an Islamic country, 
should come under attack.” 

Afghan officials say that among the 
leading planners of the attack in Quetta 
was Hafiz Majeed, a close adviser to the 
Taliban’s supreme leader. In addition to 
their ideological differences, Mr. Majeed 
has also been locked in a rivalry with 


General Raziq. When the Taliban were 
in power, Mr. Majeed was behind dig- 
ging up the remains of General Raziq’s 
uncle, Esmat Muslim, a ruthless militia 
commander, from near a holy shrine be- 
cause he thought his presence was pol- 
luting. 

Investigators followed the trail to 
Sayed Mahboob Agha, the cook at the 
governor’s palace. Mr. Agha was well 
trusted — his father before him had 
cooked for dozens of governors in a ca- 
reer that spanned four decades. And just 
as his father had brought him in as an 
assistant, Mr. Agha had brought two of 
his sons with him, one of whom was on 
duty at the governor’s house around the 
clock, every day. 

Immediately after the attack, Afghan 
security agencies rounded up dozens of 
men, among them Mr. Agha and his 
sons, who were then transferred to Ka- 
bul. 

Mr. Agha’s brother, Sayed Agha, said 


it was unfathomable that his brother 
would do such a thing. Intelligence offi- 
cers raided their home twice, breaking 
lockers and wardrobes in search of evi- 
dence, and rounded up about 30 mem- 
bers of their extended family — includ- 
ing four men who worked at the presi- 
dential palace in Kabul — for question- 
ing. One of General Raziq’s 
commanders also suspended one of the 
cook’s sons from a tree in the governor’s 
yard all night, he said. 

“If they can prove that someone in my 
extended family, let alone my brother, 
has ever done one thing wrong against 
this government, they can execute us 
all,” the younger Mr. Agha said. “They 
can’t find anyone else — they failed in 
providing security; of course they will 
say we got the people.” 

One official said the cook maintained 
his innocence for much of the investiga- 
tion in Kabul, but just before his release 
he bragged about his involvement to an 
intelligence agent who was put in the 
cell undercover. 

In subsequent interrogations, he con- 
fessed to receiving the explosives before 
the attack, according to two officials, 
and said that he brought them into the 
compound in a fruit crate. He told his 
handler upon receiving the explosives 
and an installment of money that he had 
learned there would be Arabs among 
the guests, and that they were “helping 
our jihad.” But he was told to go ahead 
with the plan anyway. Another official 
said Mr. Agha had been promised about 
$30,000. 

The government says it is detaining 11 
people in relation to the case and has re- 
leased the rest. The official release of the 
investigation’s findings has been de- 
layed because of a request by the United 
Arab Emirates, which is still grappling 
with what to do with the Taliban and Pa- 
kistan. 


Taimoor Shah and Carlotta Gall contrib- 
uted reporting. 


A mammoth step in the pursuit of illicit ivory sales 
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The Landmark Gallery in Manhattan was found to be selling elephant ivory under the 
guise of mammoth ivory. To the untrained eye, there is little to distinguish the two. 


ABOUT NEW YORK 


BY JIM DWYER 

The windows of the gallery and the 
floors of its aisles are lined with animals, 
in herds and singly. Lions. Giraffes. 
Monkeys. And elephants, bulls, cows 
and calves. Most were cast from poured 
metal. 

About two years ago, though, a couple 
browsing the shop, Landmark Gallery 
on West 58th Street, spotted netsuke, 
tiny carved statues of a cartoonish 
bunny and dog, and of a woman embrac- 
ing a gigantic nose. 

These, the store said, were hewed 
from the ivory tusks of mammoths, ex- 
tinct mammals frozen by the tens of mil- 
lions in Siberian permafrost. 

In a world of nonstop disasters, this 
shopping expedition would represent 
one success in protecting living crea- 
tures with personalities and social quali- 
ties as big as their bodies. 

The couple doing the shopping were 
investigators from the Department of 
Environmental Conservation, who sus- 
pected — correctly — that Landmark 
was actually selling elephant ivory un- 
der the guise of mammoth. 

Outside of Asia, New York City has 
been one of the leading markets in the 
world for ivory, although by that day in 
the spring of 2015, the sale of ivory had 
been banned under a state law that took 
effect the year before. (Antique musical 


instruments containing a small quantity 
of ivory can still be sold.) 

Ivory comes from the elephant tusk, 
an incisor tooth that can grow to more 
than 10 feet. The quickest way to get it is 
to kill the elephant, hack the tusk from 
its head and put the ivory into the hands 
of middlemen who deliver it as a raw 
material for carvers. Thus, the largest 
land creatures on earth, which are 
thought by some to mourn the deaths of 
other elephants, were being killed by the 


tens of thousands every year for what- 
ever human vanities could be satisfied 
by trinkets and baubles. All that re- 
mained of a 13,000-pound mammal 
would be a few delicate ounces of ivory, 
displayed under glass in the windows of 
Midtown Manhattan. 

The purpose of the ban was to take the 
economic incentives out of the frenzy of 
slaughter that has driven African 
elephants toward extinction. 

The law gave dealers two years to sell 


their mammoth ivory. Some conserva- 
tionists believed that satiating the mar- 
ket’s appetite for ivory with extinct crea- 
tures would protect living ones. 

To the untrained eye, there is little to 
distinguish elephant ivory from mam- 
moth, but scientists at the American 
Museum of Natural History were able to 
determine that Landmark’s so-called 
mammoth ivory was from elephants. 

The company that owns Landmark 
Gallery pleaded guilty last month to 
felony charges made stiffer under the 
2014 law. It was the first time the new 
law was applied. The company’s own- 
ers, two brothers named Behrooz 
Torkian and Hersel Torkian, were not 
charged, but the case remains under in- 
vestigation by the Manhattan district at- 
torney’s office. 

A visitor to the gallery last month was 
told by a salesman that neither Torkian 
was available. 

Asked if any ivory was for sale, the 
employee replied, “We don’t sell ivory.” 

That was not always true. 

“In the past, yes,” he said. 

The international horror over the 
killing of elephants led to ivory bans in 
the United States and China. The whole- 
sale price in China is now less than half 
what it was three years ago, the wildlife 
organization Save the Elephants re- 
ported this past week. 

A snap survey done last year found 
ivory to be much scarcer in New York 
and in other major American cities than 
it had been a decade ago, according to a 


report from the International Fund for 
Animal Welfare, and Traffic, which mon- 
itors wildlife trade. Still, “New York re- 
mains, unfortunately, a robust market 
for ivory,” Basil Seggos, the commis- 
sioner of the Department of Envi- 
ronmental Conservation, said. 

That’s what Wendy Hapgood, an ele- 
phant conservationist, found when she 
took a journalism class last year at Co- 


A survey done last year found 
ivory to be much scarcer in New 
York than it had been a decade 
ago. But New York remains “a 
robust market for ivory.” 

lumbia University’s Earth Institute. She 
wrote a detailed report on ivory in the 
tourist shops of Midtown Manhattan. 
Along the way, she met the state envi- 
ronmental investigators. 

Among the penalties paid by Land- 
mark — $150,000 in sales tax, the forfei- 
ture of ivory valued at $250,000 — was 
one that seemed to be worth more than 
just money. 

For its crimes, Landmark also had to 
pay $50,000 to Ms. Hapgood’s group, the 
Wild Tomorrow Fund. The state says it 
will help pay for gear and training for 
rangers fighting poachers in southern 
Africa. “Fifty thousand dollars!” Ms. 
Hapgood said. “That goes a long way on 
the ground there.” 
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Americans expand war footprint 
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Civilians in Mosul, Iraq, waited for aid last month. American forces have stepped up airstrikes in support of Iraqi forces’ fight for the city. 
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Volunteers moved rubble after an airstrike last month on a mosque complex in Syria 
that killed more than 60 people. The United States said it was targeting Qaeda leaders. 


WAR, FROM PAGE 1 

ensure that authorities were down to the 
right level and that we empowered the 
on-scene commander,” General Votel 
said. 

He was speaking specifically about 
discussions that he said began in No- 
vember about how the fights in Syria 
and Iraq against the Islamic State were 
reaching critical phases in Mosul and 
Raqqa. 

Concerns about the recent accusa- 
tions of civilian casualties are bringing 
some of these details to light. But some 
of the shifts have also involved small in- 
creases in the deployment and use of 
American forces or, in Yemen, resuming 
aid to allies that had previously been 
suspended. 

And they coincide with the settling in 
of a president who has vowed to intensi- 
fy the fight against extremists abroad, 
and whose budgetary and rhetorical pri- 
orities have indicated a military-first ap- 
proach even as he has proposed cuts in 
diplomatic spending. 

To some critics, that suggests that 
much more change is to come, in diffi- 
cult situations in a roiled Middle East 
that have never had clear solutions. 

Robert Malley, a former senior official 
in the Obama administration and now 
vice president for policy at the Interna- 
tional Crisis Group, said the uptick in 
military involvement since Mr. Trump 
took office did not appear to have been 
accompanied by increased planning for 
the day after potential military vic- 
tories. 

“The military will be the first to tell 
you that a military operation is only as 
good as the diplomatic and political plan 
that comes with it,” Mr. Malley said. 

The lack of diplomacy and planning 
for the future in places like Yemen and 
Syria could render victories there by the 
United States and its allies unsustain- 
able. 

“From harsh experience, we know 
that either U.S. forces will have to be in- 
volved for the long term or victory will 
dissipate soon after they leave,” he said. 

Others fear that greater military in- 
volvement could drag the United States 
into murky wars, and that increased ci- 
vilian deaths could feed anti-American- 
ism and jihadist propaganda. 

Some insist that this has already hap- 
pened. 

“Daesh is happy about the American 
attacks against civilians to prove its slo- 
gans that the Americans want to kill 
Muslims everywhere and not only the 
Islamic State’s gunmen,” a resident of 
the Syrian city of Raqqa wrote via 
WhatsApp, using the Arabic acronym 
for the Islamic State, also known as ISIS 
or ISIL. He gave only his first name, Ab- 
dul-Rahman, for fear of the jihadists. 

The shift toward greater military in- 
volvement extends into one of Mr. Oba- 
ma’s central legacies: the prolonged 
American presence in Afghanistan, 
where more than 8,400 American sol- 
diers and 5,924 troops from NATO and 
other allies remain, and where the Tal- 
iban have been resurgent. 

Plans have been announced to send 
300 United States Marines to Helmand 
Province, their first deployment there 
since 2014. And the American command- 
er, Gen. John W. Nicholson Jr., told Con- 
gress in February that he would like an- 
other “few thousand” American and co- 
alition troops. 

But the changes have also been nota- 
ble in Yemen, Syria and Iraq, all home to 
overlapping conflicts in failed states 
where jihadist groups like A1 Qaeda and 
the Islamic State have taken advantage 
of the chaos to step up operations. 

Even while being drawn more deeply 
into those conflicts, the Obama adminis- 
tration sought to limit American en- 
gagement while pushing — mostly in 
vain — for diplomatic solutions. It also 
launched frequent airstrikes to kill indi- 
vidual jihadists or to destroy their facili- 
ties and sent thousands of American 


troops back to Iraq to train and advise 
Iraqi forces, and also provide firepower, 
so they could “degrade and ultimately 
destroy” the Islamic State. 

But under Mr. Obama, the White 
House often spent weeks or even 
months deliberating certain raids and 
airstrikes out of concern for American 
service members and civilians — and of- 
ten to the frustration of commanders 
and American allies. 

Mr. Trump’s tough statements before 
coming into office, and the rise in civil- 
ian deaths in recent American strikes, 
have raised questions about whether 
the new president has removed con- 
straints from the Pentagon on how it 
wages war. 

But administration officials say that 
has not yet happened. And military offi- 
cials insist that the streamlined process 
for airstrikes does not exempt 
commanders from strict protocols 
meant to avoid civilian casualties. 


Speaking before the House Armed 
Services Committee on Wednesday, 
General Votel said the Pentagon had not 
relaxed its rules of engagement. He 
called the mounting toll of civilian 
deaths in Iraq and Syria “absolutely 
tragic and heartbreaking” and said Cen- 
tral Command was investigating their 
cause. 

The complexity of these wars and the 
American role in them is clear in Yemen, 
where the United States has two distinct 
roles, both of which have increased un- 
der Mr. Trump. 

The country, the Arab world’s poorest, 
has been split in half since militants 
known as the Houthis allied with parts 
of the military and seized the capital, 
pushing the internationally recognized 
government into exile. 

Two years ago, a military coalition led 
by Saudi Arabia began bombing the 
rebels, hoping to weaken them militarily 
and restore the government. They have 


made little progress, while more than 
10,000 people have been killed and large 
parts of the country are on the verge of 
famine, according to the United Nations. 

Under Mr. Obama, the United States 
provided military support to the Saudi- 
led coalition, but halted the sale of preci- 
sion-guided munitions over concerns 
that airstrikes by Saudi Arabia and its 
allies were killing too many civilians. 

But since Mr. Trump took office, his 
administration has advanced some 
arms deals for coalition countries, while 
approving the resumption of sales of 
precision-guided munitions to Saudi 
Arabia, according to an American offi- 
cial familiar with Yemen policy. 

Mr. Trump’s more muscular approach 
has been hailed by Gulf leaders, who felt 
betrayed by Mr. Obama’s outreach to 
Iran and who hope that they now have 
an ally in the White House to help them 
push back against their regional foe. 

“It understands that it is uniquely po- 
sitioned to play a unique role in bringing 
some stability to the region, and I think 
there is a meeting of the minds between 
the Saudi leadership and the Trump ad- 
ministration,” said Fahad Nazer, a po- 
litical consultant to the Saudi Embassy 
in Washington who said he was speak- 
ing on his own behalf. 

At the same time, since Mr. Trump’s 
inauguration, the United States has 
stepped up its long-running drone cam- 
paign against the Yemeni branch of A1 
Qaeda, believed to be the organization’s 
most dangerous. 

Mr. Trump granted a Pentagon re- 
quest to declare parts of three provinces 
in Yemen as an “area of active hostil- 
ities,” giving commanders greater flexi- 
bility to strike. Later, a Special Opera- 
tions raid in late January led to the death 
of many civilians and an American com- 
mando. 

Last month, the United States also 
launched more than 49 strikes across 
Yemen, most of them during one five- 
day period, according to data gathered 


by the Critical Threats Project at the 
American Enterprise Institute, a con- 
servative think tank. That is more 
strikes than the United States had car- 
ried out during any other full year on 
record. 

Some analysts note that this military 
surge has not brought with it a clear 
strategy to end Yemen’s war or uproot 
A1 Qaeda. 

“As the military line has surged, there 
has not been a surge in diplomacy,” said 
Katherine Zimmerman, a research fel- 
low at the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute. 

The United States faces a similarly 
complex set of overlapping conflicts in 
Syria, where a brutal civil war opened 
up opportunities for A1 Qaeda to infil- 
trate the rebels seeking to topple the 
government while the Islamic State 
seized an area of territory that extended 
over the border into Iraq. 

While intervening covertly to support 
the rebels, the United States has or- 
dered airstrikes on the jihadists — alone 
in the case of A1 Qaeda and as part of a 
coalition against the Islamic State. It has 
also built ties with the Iraqi security 
forces, and with Kurdish and Arab fight- 
ers in Syria to battle the jihadists on the 
ground. 

But recently, a string of airstrikes 
have exposed the United States to alle- 
gations of killing large numbers of 
civilians. More than 60 people were 
killed in a strike on a mosque complex 
where local residents said a religious 
gathering was taking place. The United 
States said it was targeting Qaeda lead- 
ers. 


Ben Hubbard reported from Beirut, and 
Michael R. Gordonfrom Washington. Re- 
porting was contributed by Anne 
Barnard from Beirut; Helene Cooper 
and Eric Schmitt from Washington; Rod 
Nordlandfrom Kabul, Afghanistan; and 
an employee of The New York Times from 
Damascus, Syria. 



ISIS gathers civilians, then lures airstrikes 
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Civilians in western Mosul fleeing battles between Iraqi security forces and the Islamic 
State. Hundreds of thousands are believed to be trapped in areas controlled by militants. 


WASHINGTON 


BY MICHAEL R. GORDON 

A United States military spokesman has 
said that Islamic State fighters have 
been herding local Iraqi residents into 
buildings in western Mosul, calculating 
that rising civilian casualties would re- 
strain the United States from using 
airstrikes to help retake that half of the 
city. 

“What you see now is not the use of 
civilians as human shields,” said Col. Jo- 
seph E. Scrocca, a spokesman for the 
American-led task force that is battling 
the Islamic State, also known as ISIS or 
ISIL. “ISIS is smuggling civilians into 
buildings so we won’t see them and try- 
ing to bait the coalition to attack.” 

An episode this past week in which Is- 
lamic State fighters forced civilians in- 
side a building, killing one who resisted, 
was observed by American surveillance 
aircraft. Islamic State fighters then po- 
sitioned themselves inside the same 
structure to fire on Iraqi forces, accord- 
ing to an account provided in a briefing 
for Pentagon reporters by Colonel 
Scrocca. No video of the episode was re- 
leased on Thursday, but he said the vid- 
eo would soon be made public. 

The furor over the March 17 American 
airstrike that led to the collapse of a 
building in western Mosul, killing scores 
if not hundreds of Iraqi civilians, as well 
as Defense Department allegations that 


Islamic State fighters deliberately 
placed the civilians in harm’s way, have 
caused a change in American tactics. “It 
has caused some adjustments to our 
procedures,” Colonel Scrocca said, 
though he declined to say what specific 
changes had been made. 

What has not changed is the generals’ 
decision to give greater authority to 
American officers on the battlefield to 
call in airstrikes. That decision was tak- 
en after Lt. Gen. Stephen J. Townsend, 
the commander of the task force that is 
battling the Islamic State, was told by 
subordinates that it was taking too long 
to conduct airstrikes when Syrian fight- 
ers were battling to take the town of 
Manbij in the northern part of the coun- 
try and Iraqi fighters were first starting 
to take Mosul. The new procedures also 
will apply to the efforts to retake Raqqa, 
Syria, the Islamic State’s capital. 

“This is a discussion that started in a 
November time-frame, and we started 
to pursue this. We recognized what we 
were stepping into,” Gen. Joseph L. Vo- 
tel, the commander of the United States 
Central Command, said in an interview 
Wednesday. “It was actually imple- 
mented for eastern Mosul, the whole ur- 
ban environment, and frankly, as we 
kind of get ready for Raqqa. We are en- 
abling our on-scene commanders across 
the area of operations.” 

The stepped-up pace for carrying out 
airstrikes has been welcomed by Iraqi 
forces, which have suffered enormous 
casualties in the Mosul operation. In the 


first 37 days of the Iraqi offensive to take 
western Mosul, 284 Iraqi troops were 
killed and more than 1,600 were 
wounded. During the 100 days that it 
took Iraqi forces to take the eastern part 
of the city, 490 Iraqi troops were killed 
and more than 3,000 were wounded. 

The number of Islamic State fighters 
who have been killed is not known with 
certainty. But Colonel Scrocca said that 
there were about 2,000 fighters in west- 
ern Mosul before the recent Iraqi offen- 


sive, and that the number of militant 
fighters was now less that half that size. 

General Votel described the decision 
to let “on-scene commanders” call in 
airstrikes as a return to the standard 
doctrine of the United States for con- 
ducting urban warfare. He said the new 
procedures did not weaken protections 
for civilians. “We do expect on-scene 
commanders to use their field-expedi- 
ent means to make assessments about 
civilians, and if they can’t satisfy them- 


selves that they are not there, then they 
bring it up to a higher level and they 
don’t strike,” he said. Any decision to 
strike mosques, schools or hospitals 
where militants may be hiding will con- 
tinue to require higher-level review. 

Still, the sheer volume of American 
firepower that is being applied in Mosul 
underlines the risk for the hundreds of 
thousands of civilians who are believed 
to be trapped in the areas controlled by 
the Islamic State in western Mosul. De- 
fense Department officials said the 
United States-led coalition had carried 
out attacks with 700 bombs and rockets 
and another 400 strikes with satellite- 
guided Himars missiles recently in Mo- 
sul. 

The United States has begun a formal 
investigation into the March 17 strike 
and other air attacks in that neighbor- 
hood where civilians were injured or 
killed. American officials have acknowl- 
edged that an American airstrike played 
a role in the March 17 attack. But they 
have raised the possibility that explo- 
sives planted by the Islamic State fight- 
ers in the building led to much of the de- 
struction. 

Iraq’s Counterterrorism Service has 
reported two episodes in which it said 
the Islamic State forced civilians into 
buildings that were rigged with explo- 
sives. The video that the Pentagon has 
said it will soon release would be the 
first instance that the United States has 
independently confirmed and made 
public. 


Ex-leader 
begins her 
‘new reality’ 
behind bars 

SEOUL, SOUTH KOREA 


South Korea’s Park reports 
to jail after arrest on 
charges including bribery 


BY CHOE SANG-HUN 

As president of South Korea, Park Geun- 
hye never appeared in public until 
stylists had arranged her hair in the 
trademark updo of her mother, a popu- 
lar first lady who was killed by an assas- 
sin in 1974. 

On Friday, Ms. Park was required to 
remove the hairpins she uses to main- 
tain that style before entering the jail 
where she now resides. Inmates at the 
Seoul Detention Center cannot have 
metal hairpins, because they could use 
them to hurt themselves, officials said. 

“When she wakes up in the morning 
and realizes that she can’t do her hair 
anymore, she will be faced with the 
stark new reality,” Lee Yong-ju, an oppo- 
sition lawmaker and former prosecutor, 
said in a radio interview on Thursday. 

Ms. Park, who was jailed before dawn 
Friday on charges stemming from the 
corruption scandal that ended her presi- 
dency three weeks ago, now lives alone 
in a cell, eating $1.30 meals, washing her 
own tray and sleeping on a foldable mat- 
tress on the floor. It is a stark comedown 
for someone who spent more years liv- 
ing at the Blue House, South Korea’s 
sprawling presidential palace, than any- 
one else — first as daughter of the long- 
ruling dictator Park Chung-hee, and for 
four years as president herself. 

If convicted of the charges on which 
she was arrested Friday, including 
bribery, Ms. Park would face between 10 
years to life in prison. 

Because of her father, many South 
Koreans long referred to Ms. Park as a 
princess. She was known to be fastidi- 
ous; when she once visited the port city 
of Incheon as president, officials had to 
install a new toilet specifically for her, 
according to a former mayor of the city. 

Many South Koreans stayed up late to 
watch the live coverage of prosecutors 
escorting Ms. Park to the detention cen- 
ter in Uiwang, south of Seoul. She was 


If convicted of the charges, Park 
Geun-hye would face between 10 
years to life in prison. 


the most prominent inmate to arrive 
there since at least 1995, when Roh Tae- 
woo, a former military dictator, was de- 
tained there. 

Hundreds of her supporters chanted 
“Park Geun-hye, our president!” as her 
motorcade pulled into the detention cen- 
ter. But others celebrated her arrival. 
“It’s time to pay dearly for what you 
have done!” one woman shouted as Ms. 
Park’s car passed through the steel gate 
of the penitentiary. 

At the gate, Ms. Park’s government- 
provided bodyguards, the only official 
privilege she still enjoyed, turned 
around. Since her formal removal from 
office on March 10 by the Constitutional 
Court, she had lost most of the other 
perks provided to an ex-president, like 
an office, a personal staff and a pension. 
The court unanimously upheld the Na- 
tional Assembly’s vote in December to 
impeach her on charges that included 
abusing her power to help a longtime 
confidante, Choi Soon-sil, extort tens of 
millions of dollars from businesses. 

Once inside the detention center, 
ringed by a high wall interspersed with 
watch towers, Ms. Park changed into a 
pea-green jumpsuit uniform required 
for all inmates, and was assigned an in- 
mate number, prison officials said. Her 
mug shot was taken, she underwent a 
quick medical checkup, and she was tak- 
en to a solitary cell, of a kind used to hold 
prominent politicians and business ty- 
coons, to ensure their safety. Most in- 
mates are held in 129-square-foot cells, 
with six inmates to each cell. 

Detention center officials would not 
reveal the size of Ms. Park’s cell, but said 
the usual solitary cell was 71 square feet. 
Most inmates are allowed to use com- 
munal bathing facilities twice a week. 

Each cell has a TV set, a sink, a small 
cupboard and a reading desk that dou- 
bles as a dinner table, officials said. The 
TVs only show programs authorized by 
the Justice Ministry. 

There are roll calls at 6 a.m. and at 8 
p.m. Forty-five minutes of outdoor exer- 
cise are allowed per day. Ms. Park is ex- 
pected to meet frequently with her 
lawyers to prepare for her trial. 

Ms. Park will have access to none of 
the stylists, personal chefs, plastic sur- 
geons, skin-care specialists or physical 
therapists who used to regularly visit 
her at the Blue House, prosecutors said. 

Ms. Park knows a number of inmates 
at the detention center, including her 
former chief of staff and several senior 
aides who have been indicted in connec- 
tion with the scandal that brought her 
down. Also there are Ms. Choi, the friend 
of Ms. Park’s who is at the center of the 
scandal, and Lee Jae-yong, the de facto 
head of Samsung, South Korea’s largest 
and most powerful conglomerate, who is 
charged with giving $38 million in 
bribes to Ms. Choi and Ms. Park. 
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Maajid Nawaz in London. For the past nine years he has made a name for himself as an indefatigable anti-extremist activist. 


FROM THE MAGAZINE 


BY THOMAS CHATTERTON WILLIAMS 

I met Maajid Nawaz on a drizzly after- 
noon in March, tucked in a corner of the 
restaurant at the central London mem- 
bers’ club he uses as a satellite office. He 
was dabbing the chicken from his Cae- 
sar salad into a mound of yellow English 
mustard, which he stopped doing for 
long enough to load a video on his 
iPhone and slide it across the table. It 
showed the Southern Poverty Law Cen- 
ter’s Heidi Beirich, speaking at Duke 
University about him. “Let me just give 
you an example of Maajid Nawaz — our 
problem with him,” she says. “He be- 
lieves that all mosques should be 
surveilled. In other words, his opinion is 
that all Muslims are potential terror- 
ists.” Mr. Nawaz, a Muslim himself, bris- 
tled with frustration at the claim. In fact, 
he explained, he is on record making the 
case against collective surveillance. 

A former Islamist, for the past nine 
years Mr. Nawaz has made a name for 
himself as an indefatigable anti- 
extremist activist. These days he blends 
seamlessly into the sort of cosmopolitan 
circles that extremists decry; at his 
club, dressed in an olive bomber jacket 
over fitted workout sweats, he could 
have been a senior marketing exec or a 
music-video director. At 39, Mr. Nawaz 
is handsome and vaguely famous look- 
ing in person, prematurely silver- 
haired, with a widow’s peak and Mephis- 
tophelean soulpatch that punctuates a 
politician’s easy smile. 

For Mr. Nawaz’s detractors, of whom 
there are many, it’s this very chameleon 
quality, this at-homeness in disparate 
roles and spaces, that has earned him a 
reputation as something of a charlatan, 
a preening opportunist cashing in on his 
own sensational travails by means of so- 
ciety’s abundant anti-Muslim bias. This 
uncharitable narrative has shadowed 
him from the outset, yet his point of view 
has only grown more relevant after an 
exceptionally violent 2016 that saw 
coordinated suicide bombings in Brus- 
sels and Istanbul; mass shootings in San 
Bernardino and Orlando; the ambush 
and execution of a police officer and his 
partner near Paris; a Bastille Day 
slaughter in Nice; ax and suicide bomb 
attacks in Bavaria; the throat slitting of 
a Catholic priest in a church in Nor- 
mandy; pressure-cooker bombs in Man- 
hattan and New Jersey; and a massacre 
at a Christmas market in Berlin. And on 
March 22 this year in London, a man 
mowed down pedestrians with his car 
near Parliament before stabbing a po- 
lice constable to death. 

With each grisly new assault — and 
the specter of Syria and the Islamic 
State looming beyond it — the voices of 
hatred and reaction in the United States 
and throughout Britain and Europe 
found not only sympathetic ears but also 
willing hands to pull levers in the voting 
booths. Throughout the upheaval and 
backlash, Mr. Nawaz has remained a 
constant presence in the media: on 
“Real Time With Bill Maher,” trying to 
draw a distinction between religion and 
political dogma; in his book, “Islam and 
the Future of Tolerance” (co-written 
with the prominent “new atheist” Sam 
Harris), insisting that Islamism does 
have something to do with Islam and 
that ISIS in fact possesses a plausible if 
terribly ungenerous interpretation of 
the Quran. But whatever role Mr. Nawaz 
enjoys as a public intellectual is inextri- 
cable from his personal celebrity as a 
former fundamentalist. His work is his 
story, and his story is his celebrity. In or- 
der to make his case against radicalism, 
he finds himself in the not entirely envi- 
able position of nonstop self-promotion. 

On this front, he’s as busy as ever. He 
is finishing a documentary based on his 
book with Mr. Harris, but foremost on 
Mr. Nawaz’s mind these days is the 2017 
opening of the first new chapter of his 
anti-extremist organization, the Quil- 
liam Foundation, in the United States. 
“Lots of Muslims in America are basi- 
cally liberals, but if you don’t have a visi- 
bly anti-extremist presence, then the 
Trumps of this world win” through fear- 
mongering and misrepresentation, he 
says. “Our presence is needed in Amer- 
ica to reassure the mainstream, where- 
as our presence is needed in Europe to 
stop radicalization.” 


He has to prove that liberal, 
moderate Islam can be "cool,” 
while not coming off as too hip. 

Despite such deliberate affirmations 
and qualifications, there is nonetheless 
confusion as to where Mr. Nawaz’s sym- 
pathies actually lie. According to Vice 
News, he has earned a “terrorism” des- 
ignation on Thomson Reuters World- 
Check, a risk-assessment database. 
(Thomson Reuters would not confirm 
this.) But, last October, the Southern 
Poverty Law Center took the incredible 
step of including him on a “Field Guide 
to Anti-Muslim Extremists,” which they 
published with three other research or- 
ganizations. The guide listed 15 public 
figures, and Mr. Nawaz was the only 
Muslim among them. (This is why Ms. 
Beirich brought him up at Duke.) He 
was visibly furious whenever the topic 
came up and told me he plans to crowd- 
fund a legal response. 

Early in Mr. Nawaz’s 2012 memoir, 
“Radical: My Journey Out of Islamist 
Extremism,” there’s an eyebrow-raising 
scene. The narrator, an irreligious, 
N.W.A.-loving child, has resorted to 
strapping a knife under his shirt for fear 
of the gangs of skinheads that stalk his 
Essex suburb, Southend. He is 15, and on 
this afternoon, he is with his older 
brother, Kaashif (identified by a pseudo- 
nym in the book), and a friend who has 
converted to Islam. Neighborhood 
racists have chased the boys with base- 
ball bats and now have them cornered 
and outnumbered. The skinheads’ 
leader steps forward and asks to talk. 
Kaashif gestures to the side of the road, 
where he and the skinhead fall into a 
tense and private discussion. When the 


two return, the skinheads begin to re- 
treat. Incredulous, Maajid demands to 
know what his brother has told them. 
Kaashif says he told the skinhead, 
“We’re Muslims, and we don’t fear 
death” — and, furthermore, that he was 
carrying a bomb in his backpack. 

The anecdote, which surfaces repeat- 
edly in “Radical” and ultimately swells 
to the dimensions of a creation myth, is 
quintessential Nawaz. On one hand, it’s 
a distillation of his larger rhetorical 
project, capturing the confused and 
painful textures of contemporary Mus- 
lim experience that can lead to the em- 
brace of Islamism: an initial lack of fa- 
miliarity with religion; local grievance 
spun into a narrative of global victimiza- 
tion; a tribal relation to other Muslims 
beyond racial and ethnic categoriza- 
tion; the illusion of empowerment 
through threat of violence. On the other 
hand, it has become emblematic of the 
cantankerous, highly personal dis- 
course that clings to the man himself: 
For a number of reasons, many of his 
critics have come to allege that the anec- 
dote is pure fabrication. 

What’s indisputable is that soon after 
that day in Southend, Mr. Nawaz threw 
himself into his new identity, falling un- 
der the sway of Nasim Ghani, a char- 
ismatic young recruiter and future 
leader of the British branch of Hizb ut- 
Tahrir, a multinational Islamic revolu- 
tionary organization founded in 1953 in 
Jerusalem. H.T., as Mr. Nawaz refers to 
it, advocates the imposition of Shariah 
law through “bloodless” coups in major- 
ity-Muslim countries first and ulti- 
mately in the West as well. In other 
words, these were Islamists but not 
jihadists, and the distinction isn’t 
frivolous. Still, the line is a porous one: 
Two H.T. leaders, Anjem Choudary and 


Omar Bakri Mohammad, would go on to 
lead a splinter group of a far more 
deadly variety. 

In September 2001, after stints of or- 
ganizing and recruiting for H.T. in Lon- 
don and Pakistan, Mr. Nawaz took his 
first wife and their infant son to Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, where he posed as an Ara- 
bic-language student while secretly 
proselytizing for the group. Though H.T. 
is legal in Britain, it is banned in many 
majority-Muslim countries, including 
Egypt. In 2002, at 24, Mr. Nawaz was 
forcibly removed from his home, blind- 
folded and thrown in the back of a van, 
one more Islamist caught up in the ex- 
tralegal international crackdown on 
extremism in the wake of 9/11. He spent 
his next four years in Egyptian prisons, 
where he claims to have witnessed tor- 


ture and where, in his solitude, he was 
able to memorize half of the Quran. 

A pivotal moment in Mr. Nawaz’s mor- 
al education came when news of the July 
7, 2005, attacks in London reached the 
inmates at Tora, Egypt’s prison notori- 
ous for holding political dissidents. Four 
attackers bombed a bus and three sub- 
way trains, claiming 56 lives, including 
those of the attackers. Mr. Nawaz writes 
that he suddenly “felt revulsion” at the 
human cost of his ideas. 

In 2004, Amnesty International 
adopted Mr. Nawaz as a prisoner of con- 
science and secured his return to Lon- 
don two years later. His was not an 
overnight epiphany, but within two 
more years, he had graduated from the 
School of Oriental and African Studies at 
the University of London, renounced Is- 
lamism and H.T. and publicly re- 
invented himself as an advocate for 
liberal democracy: a media-savvy ex- 
pert on preventing radicalization. His 
enemies, a long list made up of family 
members, ex-friends and former H.T. 
associates, have publicly questioned his 
conversion narrative. 

Whatever the case, that same year, 
alongside a college friend named Ed Hu- 
sain, who had already made a name for 
himself with his own reverse-conver- 
sion memoir, “The Islamist,” Mr. Nawaz 
co-founded the Quilliam Foundation, 
which they named for William Quilliam, 
a British convert who opened one of 
Britain’s first mosques in the late 1880s. 
As his critics constantly stress, Mr. 
Nawaz’s timing was convenient; the 
British government was then looking to 
finance anti-extremist organizations 
and provided Quilliam with early fund- 
ing. 

Mr. Nawaz, then, is somewhat like 
British Petroleum when it is tasked with 
cleaning up a catastrophic oil spill: His 
main qualification to do this kind of de- 
contamination work is precisely his ex- 
perience as a contaminator. As recently 
as the mid-1990s, Islamist ideology was 
unpopular in British Muslim communi- 
ties. “We would have to convince people 
of something that is strange to them,” he 
told me of those days. “We had to really 
hone our argumentative skills and our 
ability to convince and influence people 
as that vanguard of the Islamist move- 
ment in the West.” He insists his back- 
ground as an Islamist is what allows him 
and others at Quilliam today not only to 
pinpoint Islamism’s weaknesses but 
also to employ the very same tenacious 
ability to communicate ideas and influ- 
ence people for the purpose now of ad- 
vocating liberal values. What Mr. Nawaz 
seems to understand better than any of 
the other critics of Islam he’s so often 
lumped with is that Islamism is cool — 
and it is cool in some of the same ways 
that punk rock and gangsta rap and ma- 
cho rebellion in general, whether sym- 
bolic or real, are perennially seductive. 
As a result, countering it will have to 
mean finding ways to, as he puts it, 
“make it cool to be a liberal Muslim.” 

While the vast majority of British 
Muslims today are certainly not flock- 
ing to join groups like H.T., a sobering 
number nonetheless have expressed 
views that would be very much at home 
in even more extreme precincts. An on- 
line poll done in Britain following the 
2005 bombings, for example, showed 
that more than a fifth of British Muslims 
felt some sympathy for the bombers’ 
feelings and motives; more than half 


said they could understand the 
bombers’ behavior; and nearly a third 
agreed that “Western society is 
decadent and immoral and that Mus- 
lims should seek to bring it to an end” by 
nonviolent means. Though it is not at all 
clear what pushes any given individual 
to cross the line into violence, attitudes 
like these are what Mr. Nawaz and Quil- 
liam have controversially described as 
the “mood music” to terrorist acts. 

It is this last contention that seems to 
be the crux of the S.P.L.C. complaint 
against Mr. Nawaz, along with the dis- 
closure that, in 2010, Quilliam provided a 
list of nonviolent “Islamist” organiza- 
tions to a British counterterrorism offi- 
cial. But Mr. Nawaz explains the move 
by arguing that the distinction between 
violent and nonviolent Islamism is far 
less rigid than many liberals would like 
to think. “Now when these guys are join- 
ing ISIS, the arguments have been 
made,” he told me. “What they’re doing 
is just putting that last piece in the jig- 
saw: T’m going to go and fight for this 
cause.’ But the ideology’s already been 
established. The surveys and the polls 
tell you that.” 

I saw Mr. Nawaz in New York in Sep- 
tember, while he was in town fund-rais- 
ing for Quilliam’s American chapter. We 
had made plans to meet at a Soho hotel 
for a drink, but he was running late. 


Whatever role Mr. Nawaz 
enjoys as a public intellectual 
is inextricable from his celebrity 
as a former fundamentalist. 

When I asked after him, the concierge 
either didn’t know his real name or pre- 
tended not to. Mr. Nawaz has been tar- 
geted by A1 Qaeda and ISIS affiliates, 
and he travels under an alias. When he 
finally arrived, we went down to the bar, 
and he was in wonderful spirits. He’s 
been criticized in the British press for 
drinking and receiving a lap dance at a 
strip club, but in situations like this, it’s 
strange to think of Mr. Nawaz as having 
been anything like a humorless 
extremist. Yet the bind he has made for 
himself is a real one: He has to prove 
that liberal, moderate Islam can be 
“cool,” while not coming off as too hip to 
convince the left of his Muslim authen- 
ticity. He runs the very real risk of satis- 
fying no one. 

Without having planned to, I found 
myself opening up to Mr. Nawaz about a 
recent train ride my wife and I made in 
France. I watched an agitated young 
Arab man and his wife, in full abaya, 
shut themselves inside the bathroom 
along with all of their luggage. When 
they opened the door, the hair on my 
neck stood up, and I braced myself for a 
fusillade that never came. Even as I 
chastised myself for overreacting, I was 
convinced that the man continued to be- 
have strangely. My shame increased 
with each moment nothing happened. 

Mr. Nawaz listened intently to my 
story, but his eyes showed he’d long 
since arrived at his answer. “You’re 
caught in a classically Catch-22 situa- 
tion,” he said. “You’ve got two compet- 
ing forces, which are entirely legitimate. 
One is not wanting to racially profile, 
and the other is not wanting to be the 
neighbor of the San Bernardino shooter 
who didn’t want to profile and, as a re- 
sult, people lose their lives. Or, more ur- 
gently, [you] just don’t want to be the 
first person to catch a bullet! On a hu- 
man level, that is a perfectly natural re- 
action. The fact that you’re having these 
doubts is a good thing.” 

I almost wish he had accused me of Is- 
lamophobia — at least then the conver- 
sation might have achieved a certain 
black-and-white clarity. But Mr. Nawaz, 
the consummate in-between thinker, 
then took care to add several shades of 
gray to the conversation. “I literally just 
tweeted, five minutes before coming to 
see you, a picture of a blond ISIS child — 
a child with blond hair — helping to exe- 
cute people,” he said, producing on his 
phone a shocking image of a very young, 
Eastern European-looking boy holding 
a gun in the desert. “I said, Trump, how 
you gonna profile this?’ ” 


Thomas Chatterton Williams is a con- 
tributing writer for The New York Times 
Magazine. He last wrote about the nov- 
elist John Edgar Wideman. 
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Mr. Nawaz at a fashion-industry event about global issues in Oxfordshire, England. 
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SCI ENCETAKE 


Among the marine life photographed in 
the Pacific Remote Islands monument 
was a stalked crinoid, top. In second tier 
of photographs is a sac holding an octo- 
pus embryo, left; a squid, center; and 
coral, right. Above, more coral. 


A deep dive for living treasure 

One of the great treasures in ocean preserves is the Pacific 
Remote Islands Marine National Monument, established in 
2009 and expanded in 2014 to about 370,000 square miles. 

That’s a lot of water to explore, and this year the research 
vessel Okeanos Explorer has been doing just that, collecting 
data and videos on the ocean and some of the astonishing 
creatures that live there. 

The ship is operated by the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration, which studies oceans and climate 
change, among other subjects. Scientists on board the most 


Deep Discoverer, which can descend almost 20,000 feet, to 
take video of remarkable creatures like the deep water si- 
phonophore. 

These bioluminescent tubes (which can grow up to 140 feet 
long) are actually colonies of smaller organisms that have 
specialized jobs, like swimming or reproducing. 

The scientists are trying to establish a baseline for parts of 
the vast monument area so that they can monitor the effects 
of ocean acidification and climate change. 

Another expedition is planned for late April. 


recent cruise, in March, used a remotely operated vehicle, the james gorman 



FIELD WORK 

On Beebe’s expeditions, all that mattered was talent 
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WILDLIFE CONSERVATION SOCIETY ARCHIVES 


SPRING AWAKENING 

A fitful, groggy 
end to hibernation 

For animals that hibernate, making it 
to and through spring is no small feat. 
Torpor is not actually restful: Many 
awake sleep-deprived, or worse. 

Black bears emerge from their dens 
in April, but stay lethargic for weeks. 
The first thing honeybees do is take 
flight and defecate, then forage for 
fresh water. 

Arctic ground squirrels are a spe- 
cial case. They stay in suspended 
animation underground for up to 270 
days. Males stop testosterone produc- 
tion, which means they must experi- 
ence puberty every spring. 

On average, a female gets impreg- 
nated two days after ending her hi- 
bernation. 

The mothers nurse their babies 
through the summer — and then the 
cycle starts again, steph yin 
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An Arctic ground squirrel in Alaska. 


ONLINE: TRILOBITES 

K Daily nuggets of science for mobile 
readers, nytimes.com/trilobites 


William Beebe was among the earli- 
est celebrity scientists. From his 
perch as an ornithologist at the New 
York Zoological Society (today the 
Wildlife Conservation Society), he 
recruited artists, historians, writers 
and scientists for early 20th-century 
expeditions, primarily to the jungles 


of South America, the Galapagos and 
Bermuda. 

Beebe, far left in the photo above, 
was criticized by more traditional 
colleagues for what they believed was 
shoddy work, as well as for hiring 
women. But he helped start success- 
ful careers, like those of Jocelyn 


Crane, an expert on crabs, and Gloria 
Hollister, who pioneered methods for 
studying fish, as well as illustrators 
like Helen Damrosch Tee-Van, who 
drew the squid above, and Else 
Bostelmann, who illustrated the 
viperfish, right. 

Through two world wars and the 


Great Depression, Beebe’s collabora- 
tors produced popular books, paint- 
ings and photographs that heightened 
public curiosity about the natural 
world. Some of this material has been 
gathered for an exhibit opening at 
The Drawing Center in New York City 
on April 14. joanna klein 


“What happens in 
the Arctic doesn’t 
stay in the Arctic.” 

Katharine Hayhoe, a climate 
scientist at Texas Tech, on 
disappearing sea ice. 


SURFACE TENSIONS 

A hurtling comet 
reshaped in orbit 



EUROPEAN SPACE AGENCY 


Cliffs collapsed. Boulders moved. 

Those are some of the 
transmogrifications that scientists 
discovered as they pored over two 
years of photographs of Comet 67P/ 
Churyumov- Gerasimenko taken by 
Rosetta, the European Space Agency 
spacecraft. 

A crack in the neck of the comet, 
initially about 550 yards long, 
lengthened by 30 to 45 yards. A boul- 
der bigger than most houses moved 
more than 160 yards. A cliff collapsed, 
leaving new boulders made of bright, 
reflective material from the comet’s 
interior. 

KENNETH CHANG 



NORTHERN FLIGHTS 

A crowded layover for sandhill cranes 


NICK UT/ ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Each spring, about half a million 
sandhill cranes descend upon a small 
stretch of the Platte River in Nebras- 
ka on their way north to Canada, 
Alaska and Siberia, from their winter 
homes in Mexico and the Southwest. 

Thousands of visitors come from 
all over the world to greet them. This 
year, biologists at the Crane Trust 
estimated that about 400,000 birds 
roosted at the migration’s peak from 
March 8 to 16. A quarter-million or so 


are still there. “The experience — 
maybe even 60 to 70 percent of it is 
the sounds,” said Bill Taddicken, 
director of the Iain Nicolson Audu- 
bon Center at Rowe Sanctuary in 
Nebraska. “It sounds a lot like a 
football stadium when your favorite 
team scores a touchdown.” Mr. Tad- 
dicken notes you cannot see the 
birds, which migrate thousands of 
feet in the air, until they descend. 

JOANNA KLEIN 
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Trump Nafta plan 
appears to shift 


WASHINGTON 


Administration to propose 
keeping major provisions 
of treaty on free trade 

BY JULIE HIRSCHFELD DAVIS 
AND ALAN RAPPEPORT 

President Trump, who has called the 
North American Free Trade Agreement 
“the worst trade deal” ever signed by 
the United States, appears to have 
backed off his threat to abandon the deal 
and is instead proposing to keep major 
planks in place when he begins renegoti- 
ating it later this year. 

But Mr. Trump, eager to showcase his 
tough stance against unfair trade prac- 
tices, hopes two executive orders will 
lay the groundwork for new policies and 
stricter enforcement of trade laws. 

The president plans a 90-day study of 
abusive trade practices that contribute 
to the United States’ trade deficit. The 
Commerce Department and the United 
States trade representative will do a 
country-by-country, product-by-prod- 
uct accounting of the reasons for the im- 
balance. A second directive is aimed at 
increasing the collection of duties from 
countries whose companies American 
officials believe are selling products in 
the United States below their cost of pro- 
duction. 

Neither measure will have an imme- 
diate impact on trade policy or enforce- 
ment, but each could eventually lead to 
aggressive new measures. Both are 
aimed at showcasing Mr. Trump’s intent 
to fulfill his promises on trade. 

“These actions are designed to let the 
world know that this is another step in 
the president fulfilling his campaign 
promise,” said Wilbur L. Ross, the secre- 


The belief that the policies might 
be less harsh than the campaign 
suggested is reflected in the 
confidence in the peso. 

tary of commerce. He said the findings 
would “form the basis for decision- 
making by the administration” on how 
to approach trade deficits in the future, 
including in a renegotiation of Nafta. 

“For the first time, we’re looking com- 
prehensively at the source of what has 
been a large and persistent trade deficit 
that has contributed to job losses, the 
loss of our manufacturing base and 
other things,” said Peter Navarro, the di- 
rector of Mr. Trump’s National Trade 
Council. 

The president is poised to give Con- 
gress the legally required 90 days’ no- 
tice of his intention to renegotiate Nafta, 
the 1994 pact with Canada and Mexico. 
In a draft letter circulated among mem- 
bers of Congress this week, the adminis- 
tration proposed adding a provision to 
allow tariffs to be reinstated if a flood of 
imports threatens to harm a domestic 
industry. 

Mr. Trump also wants to adjust the 
agreement’s rules of origin, or how 
much of a product must be made in a 
Nafta country. And he wants Nafta part- 
ners to expand the market for United 
States-made goods in their government 
procurement. 

“The persistent U.S. deficit in goods 
trade with Canada and Mexico demands 
that this administration take swift ac- 
tion to revise the relationship to reflect 
and respond to 21st-century challenges,” 
read the letter, signed by Stephen 
Vaughn, the acting United States trade 
representative. 

Mr. Trump has often said that the 


United States could abandon Nafta alto- 
gether if renegotiating it is not possible. 
But the hawkish rhetoric of the cam- 
paign has given way to more measured 
statements on trade from the adminis- 
tration that track more closely with the 
stance of many congressional Republi- 
cans, who are avid promoters of free 
trade and deeply skeptical of policies 
they view as restrictive or protectionist. 

“In terms of what we consider to be 
President Trump’s economic nationalist 
objectives and what he has said previ- 
ously about Nafta, the list of negotiating 
terms was relatively benign,” said Scott 
S. Lincicome, an international trade 
lawyer at White & Case. 

American business welcomed the ad- 
ditional specifics on trade policy. “The 
details in the letter have whet our appe- 
tite for more,” said John Murphy, senior 
vice president for international policy at 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

The tone of the eight-page draft letter, 
which was reported by The Wall Street 
Journal, did not echo Mr. Trump’s cam- 
paign speeches. Nowhere was there a 
mention of his threats to pull out of the 
agreement. 

Antonio Ortiz-Mena, a former Mexi- 
can trade official, said the letter sug- 
gested a softening in tone but also con- 
tained several proposals that were 
likely to prompt a strong response from 
the Mexican government. 

“There are some specific problems,” 
said Mr. Ortiz-Mena, now a senior advis- 
er at Albright Stonebridge Group in 
Washington. “But in terms of the lan- 
guage used during the campaign and at 
the beginning of the administration, it’s 
not as far-reaching as some people 
could have expected.” 

The assessment that the actual poli- 
cies of the United States might not end 
up being as harsh as those espoused by 
Mr. Trump during the campaign is re- 
flected in the confidence in the Mexican 
peso. Measured against a basket of cur- 
rencies, it has gained about 17.5 percent 
in value since the inauguration, more 
than any other major currency. On 
Thursday, it traded at 18.72 pesos to the 
dollar, approaching the levels it held be- 
fore Mr. Trump’s victory. 

The Canadian government declined 
on Thursday to comment directly on the 
draft letter, because Nafta negotiations 
have not begun. “Should notice of intent 
to renegotiate be given, Canada is pre- 
pared to discuss improvements at the 
appropriate time,” said Global Affairs 
Canada, the country’s foreign ministry. 

Among Canadian trade experts, the 
proposals were met with relief, but the 
suspense has not ended. While the draft 
letter did not completely dismiss Nafta, 
it outlined American priorities that 
could threaten Canadian industries. 
“It’s not ripping up Nafta, but there are a 
bunch of sticks of dynamite contained in 
those pages,” said Mark Warner, a Cana- 
dian-American trade lawyer based in 
Toronto. “It’s going to be a messy, hard- 
slogging negotiation.” 

The letter calls for expanding market 
access among the three countries and 
eliminating licensing and permit 
barriers that tend to stall commerce. It 
also calls for maintaining “reciprocal ac- 
cess” for textile and apparel products. 

Rather than scrap Nafta’s arbitration 
tribunals, the letter proposed to “main- 
tain and seek to improve procedures” 
for settling disputes. 

It made no mention of currency pol- 
icy, an issue many trade experts had 
thought might be on the table. 

The administration did give itself 
room to get tougher. The proposal for re- 
instating tariffs, often referred to as a 
snapback, was billed as a “safeguard 
mechanism” to protect domestic indus- 
tries. The draft also suggested efforts to 
NAFTA, PAGE 9 
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Lloyd’s of London, above, has announced that it will open a Brussels subsidiary. Below, Prime Minister Theresa May signing the letter on withdrawal from the European Union. 


Bracing for ‘Brexit’ impact 
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LONDON 


Exports to Europe 
will be vulnerable to 
tariffs and other barriers 


BY PETER S. GOODMAN 

The world did not end. No recession un- 
folded. Nine months after Britain voted 
to leave the European Union, disregard- 
ing warnings of grim economic conse- 
quences, a nation famous for calmly car- 
rying on has seemingly gone about its 
business. 

As Prime Minister Theresa May on 
Wednesday officially initiated Britain’s 
exit from Europe — Brexit, in everyday 
talk — the lack of disaster was touted by 
those steering the departure as a sign of 
little trouble ahead. 

“There were predictions about what 
would happen to the economy if the 
United Kingdom voted to leave,” Ms. 
May told Parliament on Wednesday. 
“Those predictions have not proved to 
be correct. We see a strong economy.” 

But the reassuring talk did not reckon 
with one significant detail: Nothing has 
actually happened yet. 

Mrs. May has only set in motion the 
complex, politically fraught divorce pro- 
ceedings through which Britain must 
settle its affairs with the 27 jilted mem- 
bers of the European Union. The out- 
come will almost certainly be costly: 
Britain has placed in jeopardy its trad- 
ing relationship with Europe, its largest 
customer for exports, while imperiling 
London’s status as banker to the planet. 

The markets essentially shrugged. 
The move was as expected as the next 
Super Bowl. The pound dipped a tad. So 
did shares on London’s stock market. 

The immediate impact of Mrs. May’s 
action was to start negotiations on fu- 
ture dealings across the English Chan- 
nel. Those talks have a two-year dead- 
line. If no deal is struck before then, Brit- 
ain and Europe would plunge into a 
state of chaotic uncertainty. 

Trade would revert to the rules of the 
World Trade Organization, making 
Britain’s exports to Europe vulnerable 
to tariffs and other barriers to com- 
merce, including health and safety 
rules. 

London’s bankers would be effec- 
tively severed from Europe, with many 
transactions for clients based on the 
Continent rendered illegal. 

Until now, such issues were wrapped 
in layers of hypothetical, with the de- 
tails left for some indeterminate day 
when Britain’s government would make 
it real. That day has come. 

Though the financial industry has 
been preparing to move jobs to other fi- 
nancial capitals in anticipation of a 
messy Brexit, other industries have 
waited for clarity. Now, they will feel 
pressure to act — shifting some lines of 
business to European capitals, perhaps 
shelving British expansions. 

Global banking giants like Citigroup, 
HSBC and JPMorgan Chase may soon 
carry out plans to shift thousands of jobs 
to financial centers in the European Un- 
ion. Goldman Sachs recently confirmed 
that it is moving hundreds of jobs out of 
London while expanding offices in 
Frankfurt and Paris. 

Vodafone, the telecommunications gi- 
ant, said after the referendum that it 
might shift its headquarters from Lon- 
don. 

“The fact of setting this clock ticking 
is significant, because two years for 


many businesses is enough time for 
them to adapt, but short enough that 
they have to start making decisions re- 
ally quickly,” said Nicolas Veron, an 
economist and senior fellow at Bruegel, 
a research institution in Brussels. “You 
will start to see very observable, con- 
crete consequences of Brexit very 
soon.” 

Britain has exploited its inclusion in 
Europe’s vast single market to make it- 
self a dominant hub for multinational 
companies as various as aviation, phar- 
maceuticals and finance. They have set 
up factories, marketing teams and trad- 
ing floors in Britain while selling to 
clients from Ireland to Greece, as if this 
swath of geography — home to some 
500 million people — were one country. 

So much for all that. 

European leaders have consistently 
reaffirmed that remaining in the single 
market requires that Britain accept the 
free movement of people. That collides 
with a primary aim of many Brexit 
supporters — restricting immigration. 

After months of pretending that a fi- 
nesse could be found, Mrs. May in Janu- 
ary declared her government’s choice: 
enter immigration limits, goodbye sin- 
gle market. 

Long before this political reckoning 
with reality, executives at global banks 
were already mulling which jobs to 
move from London to other cities in the 
European Union — Dublin, Frankfurt, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Luxembourg. 

“People will have to move,” said 
William Wright, founder and managing 
director of New Financial, a research in- 
stitution in London. “There’s no other 
option.” 

Predicting how many jobs will move 
has become a thriving cottage industry. 
Oliver Wyman, the global consultancy, 
concluded that if, as now seems likely, 
transactions in London for European 
clients are sharply curtailed, as many as 
35,000 British jobs could disappear with 
as much as 20 billion pounds ($24.8 bil- 
lion) in revenue. 

After the Brexit vote, Mrs. May met 
with Nissan’s chief executive to offer as- 
surances that her government would do 
what was necessary to keep auto manu- 


Months of hypotheticals are over 
as the bargaining process begins. 

facturing competitive. Nissan said it 
would continue to make sport utility ve- 
hicles in Sunderland, a city in northern 
England. 

Brexit supporters called the outcome 
a template for how a pragmatic British 
government would prevent businesses 
from abandoning its shores — with tax 
cuts, friendly regulation and deal 
making. But if Britain promised any- 
thing meaningful to Nissan, it probably 
violated World Trade Organization 
rules. Nissan has since said it continues 
to assess the uncertain economics of 
Britain. Ford and BMW are reassessing 
their British factories, too. 

For now, Britain has managed to 
avoid the most frightening economic 
forecasts. 

Before the referendum last June, the 
British Treasury predicted that a vote to 
exit could shrink the economy by as 
much 6 percent annually for the first two 
years. 

The economy expanded by 1.8 percent 
last year. British consumers continued 
to spend. British factories continued to 
churn out cars, medical devices and air- 
craft parts, many of them destined for 
Europe. 

This month, Toyota announced plans 
to sink an additional £240 million (about 
$297 million) into a factory in Derby- 
shire, though it qualified that it required 
reliable access to Europe. Snap, the par- 
ent company of social media darling 
Snapchat that raised $3.4 billion in an 
initial public offering, recently picked 
London as its international headquar- 
ters. 

But consumer spending has been in- 
creasingly paid for by debt. The British 
pound has surrendered 17 percent of its 
value against the dollar since the refer- 
endum, raising the cost of imported 
goods. Investment is flagging. 

A weaker pound helps exports, 
making British goods cheaper on world 
markets. But exports have also been 
aided by the very thing Britain is trying 


to ditch — inclusion in Europe. 

Proponents of Brexit tend to dismiss 
Europe as a land leading only in the 
numbers of unemployed men who are 
moving in with their parents. Britain’s 
next era is supposed to be centered on 
trade with faster growing, innovative 
nations like the United States. 

Britain and Europe must negotiate a 
trade deal that will prevent a rupture to 
commerce. During the campaign, Brexit 
supporters argued that Europe would 
ultimately make it happen because its 
most powerful member, Germany, now 
sends a parade of BMWs, Audis and 
Volkswagens to Britain. 

But trade negotiations are vulnerable 
to the manipulations of politically pro- 
tected industries. This one seems par- 
ticularly prone to acrimony. European 
leaders confront existential threats to 
their union, with political parties across 
the Continent hostile to its powers. 
Many are intent on using Britain to illus- 
trate what they contend happens when 
a member leaves — nothing good. “It’s 
common sense,” said Mr. Veron, the 
economist. “You don’t allow someone 
who leaves the club to have better terms 
than someone who’s in the club, or oth- 
erwise the club doesn’t mean anything.” 

Even if European leaders seek middle 
ground, any one of the member nations 
could hijack the proceedings with their 
demands while the clock ticks away. 
Last year, a single province of Belgium 
nearly scuppered a trade deal negotiat- 
ed between all of Europe and Canada in 
seeking favor for its dairy farmers. 

In a bid to stake out a stronger negoti- 
ating position, Mrs. May has threatened 
to walk away if Europe does not extend 
good terms. “No deal for Britain is better 
than a bad deal,” she said in January. 

Whatever the comparative rankings 
of unfortunate events, Britain’s leaving 
Europe sans deal would be bad, as econ- 
omists and people running businesses 
have said. It is often said that businesses 
fear uncertainty more than anything. 
Mrs. May just eliminated some of that. 
But she replaced it with an apparent cer- 
tainty that presents its own troubles: 
Britain really is departing the largest 
consumer market on earth. 
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IMAGINECHINA, VIA ASSOCIATED PRESS 


A wind farm in Lichuan, in the central China province of Hubei. President Xi Jinping is pushing China to use more wind energy, as well as hydropower, nuclear power and solar. 

China steps up on climate 


CHINA, FROM PAGE 1 

paign last year, Mr. Trump had made 
statements consistent with climate 
change denial, including calling climate 
change a hoax created by China. He has 
also threatened to formally withdraw 
the United States from the Paris Agree- 
ment. Since Mr. Trump’s election in No- 
vember, senior Chinese officials and 
leaders have been taking the high 
ground on the issue by urging all coun- 
tries, including the United States, to 
abide by their climate commitments. 

The biggest rhetorical turning point 
came in January, when Xi Jinping, Chi- 
na’s president, said at the World Eco- 
nomic Forum in Davos, Switzerland, 
that the Paris Agreement was “hard 
won” and should remain in force. 

“All signatories should stick to it, in- 
stead of walking away from it, as this is a 
responsibility we must assume for fu- 
ture generations,” he said. 

Other Chinese officials at Davos re- 
peated that message, including the en- 
ergy minister, Nur Bekri, and top execu- 
tives of state-owned enterprises. 

In an interview before the recent cli- 
mate conference in Marrakesh, Moroc- 
co, Chai Qimin, a climate change re- 
searcher and policy adviser, said that 
policies adopted at a recent Communist 
Party meeting showed that China “has 
attached ever greater importance to 
ecological civilization and green devel- 
opment.” 

“Everyone is taking this more and 
more seriously,” he added. 

On Wednesday, a Foreign Ministry 
spokesman, Lu Kang, said at a regularly 
scheduled news conference in Beijing 
that all countries in the Paris Agree- 
ment should “fulfill their commitments” 
and that China would stick to its pledges 
“regardless of how other countries’ cli- 
mate policies change.” 

Global Times, a state-run nationalist 
newspaper, used harsher language in an 
editorial chastising the Trump adminis- 
tration for “brazenly shirking its re- 
sponsibility on climate change.” 

“Washington is obliged to set an ex- 
ample for mankind’s efforts against 


global warming, and now the Trump ad- 
ministration has become the first gov- 
ernment of a major power to take oppo- 
site actions on the Paris Agreement,” 
the newspaper said. “It is undermining 
the great cause of mankind trying to 
protect the earth, and the move is in- 
deed irresponsible and very disappoint- 
ing.” 

The editorial also questioned why 
China was making concessions on fossil- 
fuel use when the United States was 
scrapping its promises: “How can 
China, still underdeveloped, give away a 
chunk of room for development, just to 
nourish those Western countries that 
are already rich?” 

Chinese participation is critical for 
global efforts on climate change. With 
its economic growth and rampant infra- 
structure construction, China consumes 
as much coal as the rest of the world 
combined. The burning of coal, which is 
at the core of the power, steel and ce- 
ment industries in the country, gener- 
ates enormous amounts of carbon diox- 
ide, the main greenhouse gas. So envi- 
ronmental advocates and officials 
around the world constantly say China 
must break its coal addiction. 

But unlike their counterparts in the 
United States, senior Chinese officials 
have consistently said that climate 
change is a serious problem and ac- 
knowledged that changing the energy 
mix to move away from fossil-fuel 
sources is important. 

And because of its air pollution crisis, 
China announced policies in 2013 to limit 
the use of coal in the country’s three 
largest population centers. More re- 
cently, scientists have said that there is a 
dangerous cycle at work: Weather pat- 
terns from climate change are exacer- 
bating the smog. 

“China is cutting back on coal because 
of its lethal costs to human health as well 
as its high carbon emissions, and plans 
to transition to the energy sources of to- 
morrow, rather than yesterday,” said Is- 
abel Hilton, founder of Chinadialogue, a 
prominent website that reports on envi- 
ronmental issues and policy. “President 


Trump seems intent on reviving a 19th- 
century energy source rather than pur- 
suing the promise of the 21st century.” 

Mr. Trump’s pro-coal talk, and the un- 
likelihood that his administration will 
pressure China to cut back on fossil fu- 
els, might mean that pro-coal interests 
in China, including at state-owned ener- 
gy companies, will try harder to push 
back against officials putting limits on 
coal. 

But in recent years, coal consumption 
in China has declined slightly, surpris- 
ing many analysts and researchers. Chi- 
na’s economic slowdown — from 


“China wants to take over the 
role of the U.S. as a climate 
leader, and they’ve baked it into 
their five-year plans.” 

decades of double-digit annual growth 
to 6.7 percent last year — has been a ma- 
jor factor. Analysts say there appeared 
to be an increase in coal use during part 
of 2016 because of economic stimulus 
policies, but preliminary statistics re- 
leased in February indicate that overall 
coal consumption declined last year 
compared with 2015. 

Given such numbers, researchers say 
China may reach a carbon emissions 
peak in 2025 — five years ahead of its 
stated goal of 2030. 

China has also made pledges on the 
percentage of total energy that will be 
generated by non-fossil-fuel sources, 
which include hydropower, nuclear 
power, wind and solar. Mr. Xi has said 
that by 2030, 20 percent of China’s ener- 
gy will come from such sources. Chinese 
officials are now grappling with the 
complex problem of getting energy gen- 
erated by wind and solar sources onto 
the grid and properly used. 

“Trump’s rejection of regulatory ac- 
tion on climate change creates a vac- 
uum in global climate leadership that 
China can now seize,” said Alex L. Wang, 
a law professor and China envi- 


ronmental expert at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. “In recent 
years, a variety of factors — crisis levels 
of pollution, economic opportunities 
from green development and concerns 
about the domestic risks of rising tem- 
peratures — have pushed China to ac- 
tion on climate change. Trump’s actions 
don’t affect these underlying drivers.” 

In addition, China has said that it will 
put in place by the end of this year a na- 
tional market for greenhouse gas quo- 
tas, commonly known as a cap-and- 
trade program. It has experimented 
with seven such regional markets, and 
there have been problems with them, 
but the government is determined to set 
up a national program to put a price on 
carbon and impose a cost on companies 
that generate large amounts of carbon 
dioxide, Chinese policy advisers say. 

China appears to be overperforming 
on other targets besides its carbon emis- 
sions peak date. It had stated that by 
2020, 58 percent of its energy would 
come from coal consumption. Official 
statistics indicate China might meet that 
target early. Chinese officials now say 
they expect to get the number down to 
60 percent this year. 

A report released in January by the 
Institute for Energy Economics and Fi- 
nancial Analysis, based in Ohio, said 
China was the world leader in domestic 
investment in renewable energy and 
associated low-emissions-energy sec- 
tors, with $103 billion invested in 2015. 
And China is going global with that 
strategy — last year, it invested $32 bil- 
lion in large overseas deals involving re- 
newable energy. 

“There are clear differences between 
the Chinese approach and the Trump 
administration on climate change,” Ms. 
Hilton said. “While Trump’s administra- 
tion seems to believe that action on cli- 
mate change is a waste of money and 
threatens jobs in the U.S., China sees in- 
vestment in climate-related action as es- 
sential to secure a safe and prosperous 
future for Chinese citizens, as well as a 
strategic opportunity to develop and 
supply the technologies of the future.” 


Proposals 
could widen 
the carnage 



Eduardo 

Porter 


ECONOMIC SCENE 


Donald J. Trump can be brilliant. On 
the campaign trail, his diagnosis of the 
raw anger and disillusionment among 
white working-class Americans bested 
the most sophisticated analyses from 
the professional political class. 

His description of “American car- 
nage” in his Inaugural Address — 
complete with “rusted-out factories 
scattered like tombstones across the 
landscape,” impoverished mothers and 
children, crime, drugs that “robbed our 
country of so much unrealized poten- 
tial” — struck a nerve with millions of 
voters who feel left behind by a coun- 
try buffeted by demographic, 
technological and social change. 

But something must have happened 
between then and now. 

President Trump cannot possibly 
believe that nixing the health insur- 
ance of 24 million poor or nearly poor 
Americans to pay for tax cuts at the 
very top of the income distribution 
would serve the white Everyman he 
promised to defend. 

It’s also hard to fathom how whites 
without a college degree would benefit 
from Mr. Trump’s proposal to cut $54 
billion from the civilian discretionary 
budget — slashing projects to help 
low-income families pay for heating in 
the winter or move to better neighbor- 
hoods; cutting nutrition assistance for 
mothers and help for low-income stu- 
dents to enter college. 

Indeed, his initial forays into social 
and economic policy making raise an 
uncomfortably raw question: Was his 
appeal to the troubled working class a 
con? If anything, his proposals look 
like a scheme to make the carnage 
worse. 

Last week, the Princeton economists 
Anne Case and Angus Deaton unveiled 
new research offering a bleak portrait 
of Mr. Trump’s base of white men and 
women without a bachelor’s degree: 
They are, indeed, dying in droves, 
committing suicide and poisoning 
themselves with drugs and alcohol at 
much higher rates than blacks, His- 
panics, or men and women in other 
advanced countries. 

“Deaths of despair,” Professors Case 
and Deaton call them. From 1998 
through 2015, the mortality rate of 
white non-Hispanic men and women 
with no more than a high school diplo- 
ma increased in every five-year age 
group, from 25-to-29 to 60-to-64, they 
found. 

The desperation took time to build — 
40 or 50 years maybe, as automation 
and globalization killed jobs on the 
factory floor. Squeezed into insecure, 
low-wage jobs in the service sector, 
many workers lacking the higher 
education required to profit from the 
new economy simply left the job mar- 
ket. 

Others soldiered on. But the changes 
nonetheless took their toll. Marriage 
declined and families weakened. The 
prospects of working-class children 
deteriorated. And successive govern- 
ments, Republican and Democratic, 
avoided looking too hard at the plight 
of modernity’s losers. 

These economic changes affected all 
workers with scant education, of 
course. But whites suffered a deeper 
blow: In 1999 mortality rates of whites 
with no college were around 30 percent 
lower than those of blacks as a whole, 
Professors Deaton and Case found. By 
2015 they were 30 percent higher. It 
seems that blacks and Latinos, whose 


memories of the halcyon days of manu- 
facturing in the early 1970 s are colored 
by the stain of discrimination, suffered 
less of a loss. 

This is hardly a fitting picture for 
one of the most affluent societies in 
human history. But there you go. Other 
research has documented how mortal- 
ity has declined more slowly for less- 
educated Americans over the past 20 
to 25 years. From 1990 to 2008 the life 
expectancy of white men and women 
without a high school degree de- 
creased. 

They are, in fact, killing themselves. 
One study published in 2004 found that 
the mortality rate of adults with only a 
high school education for causes that 
were tough to prevent — like multiple 
sclerosis and cancer of the gallbladder 
— was no higher than for adults with a 
bachelor’s degree. But it was about 25 
percent higher for highly preventable 
causes of death — like homicides, lung 
cancer and accidents. 

Mr. Trump doesn’t have it entirely 
wrong when he blames trade for this. 

In a study published last month, the 
economists David Autor, David Dorn 
and Gordon Hanson found that shocks 
that reduced job opportunities for 
less-educated Americans, such as that 
delivered by the surge of imports from 
China since 2000, unleashed an array 
of unhealthy responses. 

These include: “an increase in the 
rate of male mortality from risky and 
unhealthful behaviors; a reduction in 
the net availability of marriage-age 
males in affected labor markets; a 
reduction in the fraction of young 
adults entering marriage; a fall in 
fertility accompanied by a rise in the 
fraction of births to teen and unmar- 
ried mothers; and a sharp jump in the 
fraction of children living in impover- 
ished and, to a lesser degree, single- 
headed households.” 

Can Mr. Trump do anything for these 
people? A lot of them voted for him. 

Perhaps he has come to believe, as 
do so many on the Republican right, 
that American carnage is the govern- 
ment’s fault: Welfare itself has cor- 
rupted the poor. 
So best to cut 
welfare pro- 
grams to pay for 
another round of 
tax cuts. 

As I suggested 
in a recent 
column, perhaps 
he is banking on 
the white work- 
ing class’s re- 
sentment of poor 
people, whom 
they see as moochers entitled to gov- 
ernment aid not available to their own 
struggling families. From a narrow 
political standpoint, forgetting about 
his base seems like a counterproduc- 
tive course to follow. 

Mr. Trump’s most prominent cam- 
paign proposals — which promised to 
restore the jobs and the demographics 
of the 1950s and 1960s by blocking 
imports and kicking out millions of 
immigrants — are, of course, unrealis- 
tic. A more ethnically diverse America 
is here to stay. The labor-intensive 
manufacturing sector will not return to 
the United States no matter what the 
president does. 

“The trouble with protectionism is 
that it is not going to bring those jobs 
back,” Professor Deaton told me. “We 
can spend a huge amount of money 
inflicting pain on ourselves, not to 
mention Chinese and Indian and other 
people much poorer than we are, and 
not get anything back.” 

But there are more productive ideas 
around. It is too early for Mr. Trump to 
simply fold on his promises of a better 
future for the white working class. 

Why not extend the social safety net 
to cover his distressed voters, offering 
a lifeline of stability to help them hang 
on to their lives? This could include 
training programs to help less-edu- 
cated workers find new careers in an 
unstable economy, extended unem- 
ployment benefits, or wage subsidies 
for workers knocked down into jobs 
with low pay. 

Even, perhaps, something more 
generous: truly universal health insur- 
ance. 

The party the president represents 
may not like these sorts of proposals. 
But the relationship is fractious any- 
way. He was elected to fix the carnage. 


It is too early 
for Mr. Trump 
to simply 
abandon his 
promises of a 
better future 
for the white 
working class. 


Trumps changing Nafta stance 


NAFTA, FROM PAGE 8 
“level the playing field” on tax treat- 
ment. Such measures could bring objec- 
tions from Canada and Mexico. 

Mr. Trump’s economic advisers have 


argued that Mexico uses its value-added 
tax as a tariff that puts the United States 
at a disadvantage. 

Automakers and car dealers have ex- 
pressed concerns that changes to Nafta 


could disrupt the strong vehicle market 
in the United States. General Motors, 
Ford and Fiat Chrysler operate plants in 
Mexico that supply models popular with 
American consumers, such as pickup 
trucks. 

Their assembly plants in the United 
States also rely on a steady flow of parts 
made by Mexican suppliers. The indus- 
try, including dealers, is particularly 
worried that Mr. Trump will follow 
through on the border tax on vehicles 
imported from Mexico. 

The 90-day window gives members of 
Congress and industry players time to 
weigh in before the Trump administra- 
tion opens the negotiations. 

“There is much to like about it,” Rep- 
resentative Kevin Brady, Republican of 
Texas and chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, said of the draft 
letter. “There are areas where we are go- 
ing to make suggestions.” 


Bill Vlasic contributed reporting from 
Detroit , Elisabeth Malkin from Mexico 
City, and Jeff Sommer, Nelson D. 
Schwartz and Dan Levin from New York. 



MATTHEW BUSCH/BLOOMBERG NEWS 

A General Motors assembly plant in Texas. Many auto parts are made in Mexico. 
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Why Israel is nothing like apartheid 


The B.D.S. 
movement 
uses the 
comparison 
as a cynical 
slogan. But 
those who 
lived under 
apartheid 
know the 
difference. 


Benjamin Pogrund 


JERUSALEM Among critics of Israel, it 
has become ever more common to 
accuse the Jewish state of imitating 
apartheid South Africa. This month, an 
obscure United Nations agency, the 
Economic and Social Commission for 
Western Asia, whose membership 
comprises 18 Arab states, caused an 
uproar when it issued a report accus- 
ing Israel of applying the same racism 
in its conflict with Palestinians that 
made South Africa an international 
pariah. The United Nations secretary 
general swiftly repudiated the report, 
and it was removed from the agency’s 
website. 

The idea that Israel is an apartheid 
state is a staple of the Boycott, Disin- 
vestment and Sanctions movement, 
which has made the South African 
comparison practically the lingua 
franca of anti-Israel activism. It’s a 
grave charge: If the accusation is 
valid, Israel deserves the censure, 
boycotts and isolation that the B.D.S. 
movement demands. But announcing 
it loudly and ceaselessly, as the move- 
ment does, doesn’t make it true. 

Here’s why the apartheid compari- 
son does not stack up. 

Apartheid in South Africa main- 
tained privilege for the white minority 
and doomed people of color to subser- 
vience; it determined every aspect of 
life — the school you attended, the 
work you did, where you lived, which 
hospital and ambulance you used, 
whom you could marry, right down to 
which park bench you could sit on 
without facing 
arrest. 

I know this 
because I lived 
it. 

Born in Cape 
Town in the 
1930s, I went to 
work for The 
Rand Daily Mail 
in 1958, a Johan- 
nesburg-based newspaper that pio- 
neered comprehensive coverage of 
black life in the mainstream press: the 
arrest every year of more than 350,000 
black people who transgressed the 
“pass laws” that controlled where they 
were allowed to live and work; starva- 
tion in the rural areas, with babies 
dying from severe malnutrition; awful 
housing, transportation and health 
care; torture by the security police and 
detention without trial. 

For more than a quarter-century, I 
reported and analyzed the evils of 
apartheid. Through my work, I became 
friends with black leaders, notably 
Nelson Mandela of the African Na- 
tional Congress and Robert Sobukwe 
of the Pan-Africanist Congress. With 
my editor, the renowned Laurence 
Gandar, I spent four years on trial for 
my reports about abusive prison condi- 
tions. I was denied a passport for five 
years. 

In 1985, The Rand Daily Mail was 
closed by its commercial owners under 
pressure from the government. I was 
so identified with its liberalism that I 
couldn’t get a job. Britain gave me 
sanctuary and I became a Fleet Street 
journalist. 

Then came an invitation to start a 
dialogue center in Jerusalem. My wife 
and I moved here in 1997. 1 spent the 
next 12 years working to bring people 
together: Jews of opposing political 
persuasions; Jews, Christians and 
Muslims; and increasingly, Israelis 
and Palestinians. Then and since, I 
have researched and written exten- 
sively about the country that has 
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become my second home. 

I remain committed to both Israel 
and South Africa, and I straddle both 
societies. I am acutely aware of Israel’s 
problems and faults, but it is nothing 
like South Africa before 1994. Those 
who accuse Israel of apartheid — some 
even say, “worse than apartheid” — 
have forgotten what actual apartheid 
was, or are ignorant, or malevolent. 

The differences begin with “Israel 
proper,” as defined by the borders after 
the 1948 and 1967 wars, where Arabs 
are 21 percent of the population. 

Here, Arabs certainly suffer dis- 
crimination. Most Arabs are exempted 
from military service, thus losing 
veteran benefits; but Druze Arabs are 
conscripted like Jews, and Bedouin 
can volunteer. Arab towns are not 
easily allowed to expand, but growing 
populations need housing, so people 
build illegally — and then the govern- 
ment demolishes their homes. And 
there is racism, too — whether it is 
Prime Minister Benyamin Netanyahu 
making a nakedly anti- Arab appeal on 
Election Day in 2015 when urging his 
Jewish supporters to vote or rabbis 
calling on Jews not to rent or sell real 
estate to Arabs. 

Unlike nonwhite South Africans 
under apartheid, however, Israeli 
Arabs have the vote and enjoy full 
citizen rights. The Supreme Court has 
an Arab judge, the head of surgery in a 
leading hospital is Arab, and Arabs 
head university departments. In hospi- 
tals and clinics, Jewish and Arab doc- 
tors and nurses, secular and religious, 
work together, giving care equally to 
Jewish and Arab patients — unthink- 
able under apartheid. Even the current 
right-wing government has pledged 


billions of dollars to upgrade Arab 
living conditions and education 
(though it has yet to deliver much). 

As for the West Bank and East 
Jerusalem, which Israel captured from 
Jordan in 1967, this is an occupation. 
The army essentially controls about 2.7 
million Palestinians, whether in the 60 
percent of the West Bank under direct 
Israeli control or in the other parts 
nominally under the Palestinian Au- 
thority. 

The Oslo accords in 1993 between 
Israel and Palestinians were supposed 
to bring about peace and a Palestinian 
state in the West Bank, but both sides 
fouled up. Palestinians stepped up 
terrorist attacks, helping to drive 


many Israeli Jews to the right. In the 
absence of a peace agreement, Israel 
continued to build settlements: Some 
600,000 Jews now live in the West 
Bank and in East Jerusalem. 

No question, Israel lays itself open to 
attack for its actions in the West Bank. 
Its misdeeds and the undermining of 
the two-state solution through settle- 
ment-building provide abundant am- 
munition for critics. What the B.D.S. 
movement calls the “apartheid wall” — 
in fact, mainly a wire fence, except in 
populated areas — was erected be- 
tween Israel and the West Bank for 
security reasons, primarily to keep out 
would-be suicide bombers. Regret- 
tably, as it was constructed, the wall 


also became a means of enclosing and 
grabbing additional West Bank Pales- 
tinian land. That was ugly and grasp- 
ing, but it has nothing to do with apart- 
heid-style racial segregation. 

The occupation is an oppression. No 
rule over an unwilling and resistant 
people can be pleasant, and enforce- 
ment is harsh. But from my perspec- 
tive, there is none of the institutional- 
ized racism, the intentionality, that 
underpinned apartheid in South Africa. 
So why does the B.D.S. movement 
insist otherwise? 

Founded by Palestinians in 2005, the 
movement has spread internationally 
and is now embraced by a heteroge- 
neous alliance of Muslims, Christians, 
anti-Zionist Jews, right-wingers and 
left-wingers. Anti-Semitism is evident 
among certain B.D.S. supporters. Even 
in Israel, some on the left go along 
with the apartheid accusation out of 
despair at being unable to end the 
occupation or halt the country’s move 
toward right-wing extremism. 

The movement points to the boycotts 
it says brought down apartheid, and 
argues that this is the way to attack 
Israel. That belief is simplistic and 
mistaken. While boycotts were cer- 
tainly important, they were not as 
decisive as B.D.S. supporters claim. A 
combination of factors pressured white 
South Africa into surrendering power. 
The most significant was the end of the 
Cold War, which meant that while black 
liberation movements lost Soviet sup- 
port, whites lost the crucial backing of 
their anti-Communist Western patrons. 

During the yearslong struggle for 
freedom in South Africa, the African 
National Congress, now in government, 
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An undated photograph of a segregated Cape Town beach in apartheid South Africa. 


Israeli border 
police officers 
arresting a Pales- 
tinian boy during 
clashes after the 
killing of a Pales- 
tinian militant by 
Israeli forces last 
month. 


Coal country is a state of mind 


Will 

nostalgia 
for a much- 
shrunken 
industry 
destroy 
the planet? 



Paul Krugman 


West Virginia went overwhelmingly for 
Donald Trump in November — in fact, 
he beat Hillary Clinton by almost a 
three-to-one majority. And it may seem 
obvious why: The state is the heart of 
coal country, and Mr. Trump promised 
to bring coal jobs back by eliminating 
Obama-era environmental regulations. 
So at first glance the 2016 election looks 
like a political realignment reflecting 
differences in regional interests. 

But that simple story breaks down 
when you look at the realities of the 
situation — and not just because envi- 
ronmentalism is a minor factor in coal’s 
decline. For coal country isn’t really 
coal country anymore, and hasn’t been 
for a long time. 

Why does an industry that is no 


longer a major employer even in West 
Virginia retain such a hold on the re- 
gion’s imagination, and lead its 
residents to vote overwhelmingly 
against their own interests? 

Coal powered the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and once upon a time it did indeed 
employ a lot of people. But the number 
of miners began a steep decline after 
World War II, and especially after 1980, 
even though coal production continued 
to rise. This was mainly because mod- 
ern extraction techniques — like blow- 
ing the tops off mountains — require far 
less labor than old-fashioned pick-and- 
shovel mining. The decline accelerated 
about a decade ago as the rise of frack- 
ing led to competition from cheap 
natural gas. 

So coal-mining jobs have been disap- 
pearing for a long time. Even in West 
Virginia, the most coal-oriented state, it 
has been a quarter century since they 
accounted for as much as 5 percent of 
total employment. 

What, then, do West Virginians ac- 
tually do for a living these days? Well, 
many of them work in health care : 
Almost one in six workers is employed 
in the category “health care and social 
assistance.” 

Oh, and where does the money for 


those health care jobs come from? 
Actually, a lot of it comes from Wash- 
ington. 

West Virginia has a relatively old 
population, so 22 percent of its 
residents are on Medicare, versus 16.7 
percent for the nation as a whole. It’s 
also a state that has benefited hugely 
from Obamacare, 
with the percent- 
age of the popu- 
lation lacking 
health insurance 
falling from 14 
percent in 2013 to 
6 percent in 2015; 
these gains came 
mainly from a big 
expansion of 
Medicaid. 

It’s true that 
the nation as a 
whole pays for these health care pro- 
grams with taxes. But an older, poorer 
state like West Virginia receives much 
more than it pays in — and it would 
have received virtually none of the tax 
cuts Trumpcare would have lavished on 
the wealthy. 

Now think about what Trumpism 
means for a state like this. Killing envi- 
ronmental rules might bring back a few 


Their Trump 
votes weren’t 
even about 
the regions 
interests; they 
were about 
cultural 
symbolism. 


mining jobs, but not many, and mining 
isn’t really central to the economy in 
any case. Meanwhile, the Trump ad- 
ministration and its allies just tried to 
replace the Affordable Care Act. If they 
had succeeded, the effect would have 
been catastrophic for West Virginia, 
slashing Medicaid and sending insur- 
ance premiums for lower-income, older 
residents soaring. 

Also, don’t forget that Paul Ryan has 
long pushed for the conversion of Medi- 
care into an underfunded voucher 
scheme, which would be another body 
blow to retiree-heavy states. 

And aside from the devastating effect 
on coverage, think about how the Re- 
publican assault on Obamacare would 
have affected the health sector that 
now employs so many West Virginians. 
It’s almost certain that the job losses 
from Trumpcare cuts would have 
greatly exceeded any possible gains in 
coal. 

So West Virginia voted overwhelm- 
ingly against its own interests. And it 
wasn’t just because its citizens failed to 
understand the numbers, the reality of 
the trade-off between coal and health 
care jobs. 

For the striking thing, as I said, is 
that coal isn’t even the state’s dominant 


industry these days. “Coal country” 
residents weren’t voting to preserve 
what they have, or had until recently; 
they were voting on behalf of a story 
their region tells about itself, a story 
that hasn’t been true for a generation or 
more. 

Their Trump votes weren’t even 
about the region’s interests ; they were 
about cultural symbolism. 

Now, regional cultures that invoke a 
long-gone past are hardly unique to 
Appalachia; think of Texans wearing 
10-gallon hats and cowboy boots as they 
stroll through air-conditioned malls. 
And there’s nothing wrong with that! 

But when it comes to energy and 
environmental policy, we’re not talking 
about mere cultural affectations. Going 
backward on the environment will 
sicken and kill thousands in the near 
future; over the longer term, failing to 
act on climate change could, all too 
plausibly, lead to civilizational collapse. 

So it’s incredible, and terrifying, to 
think that we may really be about to do 
all of that because Donald Trump suc- 
cessfully pandered to cultural nostal- 
gia, to a longing for a vanished past 
when men were men and miners dug 
deep. 
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THE COST OF BREXIT BECOMES CLEARER 


Attention 
has been 
focused on 
the damage 
to the British 
economy, but 
that is hardly 
the only 
consequence. 


Almost nine months passed between that day in June 
when the British stunned the world by voting to quit the 
European Union and this Wednesday, when Prime Min- 
ister Theresa May delivered the letter formally starting 
the two-year disengagement — more like disentangle- 
ment — process. 

Much has been said in these intervening months about 
the potential consequences of Brexit for Britain, Europe 
and the world, warning that the process will be hugely 
complex, impossible to complete in two years, painful for 
both sides, fraught with risk and riddled with a frighten- 
ing array of unknowns. 

The European Union is no simple economic union, 
from which an exit means changing some trading rules. 
Since the Treaty of Rome was signed 60 years ago estab- 
lishing the European Economic Community — the union 
marked the anniversary four days before Mrs. May dis- 
patched her letter — the “European project” has been an 
experiment in shared values, sovereignty, standards and 
laws among nations with differing histories, styles and 
languages. 

While much attention has been focused on the poten- 
tial damage to the British economy, especially if the talks 
collapse — and most projections are bleak — that is 
hardly the only consequence. The Scottish Parliament 
voted this week to have another go at breaking with 
Britain, and Britain’s ties to Ireland are being re-exam- 
ined. The fate of thousands of British citizens working in 
the union and of the bloc’s citizens working in Britain is 
in question. 

The negotiations might turn ugly over Britain’s “exit 
bill,” the many billions of euros that the European Union 
may demand in various dues and contributions. The 
French have demanded that terms of the exit be settled 
before any trade talks. On the legal front, Britain needs 
to revise more than 12,000 regulations and thousands of 
laws that either incorporate or are shaped by European 
legislation. On the international front, Brexit is music to 
the ears of President Vladimir Putin, in whose zero-sum 
worldview any weakening of Europe equals the 
strengthening of his Russia. 

As for Europe, it’s hard to underestimate the impor- 
tance of the union in maintaining peace on the Continent, 
creating a functional single market, and serving as a 
potent counterweight to authoritarian countries. 

Whatever disdain the British might feel for the Euro- 
pean Union, its survival and strength should be as impor- 
tant to Britain as they are to the remaining members. 
And however strongly the union might want to make an 
example of Brexit that other members will not want to 
follow, there is no gain in making the rift with Britain 
worse than it is. There is no turning back from Brexit, 
and the challenge now for Britain and the European 
Union should be to do the least harm to each other and 
the world. 


Climate progress, without Trump 


Michael R. Bloomberg 


President Trump’s unfortunate and 
misguided rollback of environmental 
protections has led to a depressing and 
widespread belief that the United 
States can no longer meet its commit- 
ment under the Paris climate change 
agreement. But here’s the good news: 
It’s wrong. 

No matter what roadblocks the White 
House and Congress throw up, the 
United States can — and I’m confident, 
will — meet the commitment it made in 
Paris in 2015 to reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions that are warming the planet. 
Let me explain why, and why correct- 
ing the false perception is so important. 

Those who believe that the Trump 
administration will end American 
leadership on climate change are 
making the same mistake as those who 
believe that it will put coal miners back 
to work: overestimating Washington’s 
ability to influence energy markets, and 
underestimating the role that cities, 
states, businesses and consumers are 
playing in driving down emissions on 
their own. 

Though few people realize it, more 
than 250 coal plants — almost half of 
the total number in this country — have 
announced in recent years that they 
will close or switch to cleaner fuels. 
Washington isn’t putting these plants 
out of business; the Obama administra- 
tion’s Clean Power Plan hasn’t even 
gone into effect yet. 

They are closing because consumers 
are demanding energy from sources 
that don’t poison their air and water, 


and because energy companies are 
providing cleaner and cheaper alterna- 
tives. When two coal plant closings 
were announced last week, in southern 
Ohio, the company explained that they 
were no longer “economically viable.” 
That’s increasingly true for the whole 
industry. 

A week before President Trump 
signed the executive order to begin 
rolling back the Clean Power Plan, 

Moody’s Investor 
Service released 
a report conclud- 
ing that wind 
power could 
displace up to 
two-thirds of 
coal-fired power 
production in 15 
Midwestern 
states. The rea- 
son? The average 
cost of wind 
power has 
dropped to $20 
per megawatt, 
compared with 
the more than 
$30 cost per 
megawatt for 
electricity from many coal plants in the 
region. Why would consumers pay 
more for a power source that may kill 
them? 

In 2010, airborne coal pollution was 
killing 13,000 Americans a year, accord- 
ing to the Clean Air Task Force, a non- 
profit environmental group. Today, that 
number is about 7,500. When politicians 
talk about the “war on coal,” they never 
mention the lives being saved. 

There is virtually nothing the Trump 
administration can do to stop advanced 
technology and consumer preferences 


from driving down coal’s market share 
still further. (A decade ago, coal was the 
source of half of American electricity 
production; today it’s down to one- 
third.) In fact, even if the Clean Power 
Plan disappears entirely, we would still 
be in a position to meet our Paris com- 
mitment, which is to reduce green- 
house gas emissions 26 percent below 
2005 levels by 2025. 

Consider the data. When we made 
the commitment in Paris, we were 
already about a third of the way there, 
thanks mostly to the closing of so many 
coal plants. The Sierra Club’s Beyond 
Coal campaign, which works to replace 
coal with cleaner forms of energy (and 
which my foundation supports), 
projects that more plant closings will 
get us to nearly two-thirds of our goal. 

In combination with existing federal 
policies that can’t be undone, like vehi- 
cle fuel efficiency standards through 
model year 2021, the last third can be 
achieved by cities and businesses that 
are taking action to cut pollution and 
improve their energy efficiency. This 
week, many of the 81 major corpora- 
tions (including Apple and Wal-Mart) 
that signed a pledge in 2015 to reduce 
their emissions reaffirmed their com- 
mitments, and Anheuser-Busch InBev 
announced that it aims to get 100 per- 
cent of its energy from renewable 
sources by 2025. (My company is pur- 
suing the same goal.) 

No mandate from Washington is 
forcing these companies to act — just 
their own self-interest. 

Cities, too, are acting out of self- 
interest. By improving their air quality 
and becoming greener, cities turn into 
more attractive places to live and work. 
And where people want to live and 
work, businesses want to invest. That’s 


Economics 101, and mayors understand 
it even when Washington doesn’t. 

In both red and blue states, cities — 
which account for about two-thirds of 
the country’s emissions — are taking 
the lead in the fight against climate 
change. More than 130 American cities 
have joined the Global Covenant of 
Mayors for Climate and Energy, and all 
are determined to see that we meet our 
Paris goal. Their local policies — ex- 
panding mass transit, increasing the 
energy efficiency of their buildings, 
installing electric vehicle charging 
stations, creating bike share programs, 
planting trees, to name just a few — will 
help ensure we do. 

There is a real danger in failing to 
recognize the tremendous progress 
we’re making. Claims that the United 
States will no longer be able to meet its 
Paris obligations give other countries 
an excuse to walk away from theirs. 
How terrible it would be if a misunder- 
standing of American climate leader- 
ship — which is not based in Washing- 
ton and never has been — led to an 
unraveling of the Paris agreement. 

I wish President Trump and his 
administration would recognize the 
health, economic and environmental 
benefits of tackling climate change. But 
their failure to do so is no reason to be 
despondent. Thanks to forces beyond 
the Washington Beltway that have 
reached a critical mass, we should be 
more optimistic than ever about our 
ability to lead — and win — the fight 
against climate change. 


MICHAEL R. BLOOMBERG is a former 
mayor of New York , the founder of 
Bloomberg L.P. and the co-author, with 
Carl Pope, of the forthcoming “Climate 
of Hope” 


Don’t 

overestimate 
Washington’s 
ability to 
influence 
energy 
markets, or 
the role of 
cities, states, 
businesses and 
consumers 
in cutting 
emissions. 



MIKEY BURTON 


WAR ON ISIS PUTS CIVILIANS IN CROSSFIRE 


A rising 
death toll 
prompts con- 
cerns that 
the presi- 
dents ap- 
proach to 
counterter- 
rorism puts 
too many 
noncombat- 
ants at risk. 


The Pentagon insists that there has been no major 
change in its rules for airstrikes against the Islamic State 
in Iraq and Syria, and that a surge in civilian casualties is 
a result of increased military operations in western Mo- 
sul, said to be the most intense urban combat since 
World War II. 

Nevertheless, the disturbing number of casualties 
raises concerns that President Trump’s approach to 
counterterrorism puts too many civilians at risk and 
ultimately leads more people to side with the terrorists. 

Western Mosul, where Iraqi ground forces backed by 
American advisers and American airstrikes are trying to 
defeat about 2,000 ISIS fighters, is a warren of homes 
and narrow streets. Military commanders have acknowl- 
edged that scores of civilians were killed by an American 
airstrike there on March 17. 

While the increase in civilian casualties began under 
President Barack Obama, it has accelerated under Mr. 
Trump and now surpasses the number of civilian deaths 
caused by Russia in Syria, according to Airwars, a non- 
profit group that tracks the data. At least 1,353 civilians 
in Iraq have been killed by airstrikes carried out by the 
American-led coalition, the group said. 

During the presidential campaign, Mr. Trump talked 
fast and loose about bombing ISIS, killing not just the 
terrorists but also their families, and reviving torture, 
even though it is illegal under American and interna- 
tional law. That reckless attitude has raised questions 
about whether Mr. Trump has removed constraints on 
how the Pentagon wages war. Administration officials 
deny this. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Trump has given Defense Secretary 
Jim Mattis and top military commanders, who com- 
plained of micromanagement by the Obama White 
House, more freedom to maneuver. That’s why it’s dou- 
bly important that the United States and its allies contin- 
ue to adhere to protocols that minimize civilian casu- 
alties, investigate civilian deaths allegedly caused by 
American airstrikes, report the findings publicly and 
compensate aggrieved families. 

Moreover, there is little evidence that the president has 
a strategy to foster long-term stability in a postwar Iraq 
and Syria. A military victory against ISIS that leaves 
Iraqis and Syrians seething over a bloody trail of civilian 
deaths, and that fails to address the political tensions 
that give terrorists space to flourish, is likely to be very 
short-lived. 


Millennials and stay-at-home wives 


Stephanie Coontz 


Millennials, generally defined as people 
born between 1982 and 2000, were 
supposed to be the generation that 
forged what has been called “a new 
national consensus” in favor of gender 
equality. Indeed, in February the promi- 
nent Columbia professor Jeffrey Sachs 
labeled the 2016 election, where an 
extremely qualified female candidate 
lost to a man with a history of disre- 
specting women, “a blip” on the road to 
the egalitarian society that will be 
achieved once millennial voters out- 
number their conservative elders. But 
the millennial category lumps together 
everybody from age 17 to 34, a group 
varied by race, ethnicity, religion, in- 
come, education and life experience. 
Don’t think for a second they are 
united. As a set of reports released 
Friday by the Council on Contemporary 
Families reveals, fewer of the youngest 
millennials, those aged 18 to 25, support 
egalitarian family arrangements than 
did the same age group 20 years earlier. 

Using a survey that has monitored 
the attitudes of high school seniors for 
nearly 40 years, the sociologists Joanna 
Pepin and David Cotter find that the 
proportion of young people holding 
egalitarian views about gender rela- 
tionships rose steadily from 1977 to the 
mid-1990s but has fallen since. In 1994, 
only 42 percent of high school seniors 
agreed that the best family was one 
where the man was the main income 
earner and the woman took care of the 
home. 

But in 2014, 58 percent of seniors said 
they preferred that arrangement. In 
1994, fewer than 30 percent of high 
school seniors thought “the husband 
should make all the important decisions 
in the family.” By 2014, nearly 40 per- 
cent subscribed to that premise. 


A different survey found a similar 
trend, in this case concentrated mainly 
among men. In 1994, 83 percent of 
young men rejected the superiority of 
the male-breadwinner family. By 2014 
that had fallen to 55 percent. Women’s 
disagreement fell far less, from 85 
percent in 1994 to 72 percent in 2014. 
Since 1994, young women’s confidence 
that employed women are just as good 
mothers as stay-at-home moms has 
continued to inch up, but young men’s 
has fallen. In fact, by 2014, men aged 18 
to 25 were more traditional than their 
elders. 

Such slippage in support for gender 
equality may have been a factor in the 
2016 election, even though voters 18 to 
30 were more likely than any other age 
group to vote for Hillary Clinton. An 
analysis of exit polls prepared by Kei 
Kawashima- Ginsberg of Tufts Univer- 
sity reveals that millennial support for 
a white woman in 2016 was 10 percent- 
age points lower than their vote for a 
black man in 2008. Furthermore, the 
gender gap among youth was larger 
than in previous elections. While 63 
percent of young women voted for Mrs. 
Clinton, only 47 percent of young men 
did so. 

The political scientist Dan Cassino 
suggests that the increased support for 
male leadership in home life among 18- 
to 25-year-olds may reflect an attempt 
to compensate for men’s loss of domi- 
nance in the work world. Youths sur- 
veyed in 2014 grew up in the shadow of 
the financial crisis, which accelerated 
the longstanding erosion of men’s 
earning power. 

During the 2016 primaries, when 
Professor Cassino asked voters ques- 
tions designed to remind them that 
many women now earn more than men, 
men became less likely to support Mrs. 
Clinton. Perhaps a segment of youth is 
reacting to financial setbacks suffered 
by their fathers. Indeed, a 2015 poll 
commissioned by MTV found that 27 


percent of males aged 14 to 24 felt 
women’s gains had come at the expense 
of men. 

It’s not just the youngest millennials 
who seem resistant to continuing the 
gender revolution. Overall, Americans 
aged 18 to 34 are less comfortable than 
their elders with the idea of women 
holding roles historically held by men. 
And millennial men are significantly 
more likely than Gen X or baby boomer 
men to say that society has already 
made all the changes needed to create 
equality in the workplace. 

Are we facing a stall or even a turn- 
around in the movement toward gender 
equality? That’s a possibility, especially 
if we continue to pin our hopes on an 
evolutionary 
process of gener- 
ational liberaliza- 
tion. But there is 
considerable 
evidence that the 
decline in sup- 
port for “nontra- 
ditional” domes- 
tic arrangements 
stems from 
young people 
witnessing the 
difficulties expe- 
rienced by parents in two-earner fam- 
lies. A recent study of 22 European and 
English-speaking countries found that 
American parents report the highest 
levels of unhappiness compared with 
non-parents, a difference the re- 
searchers found is “ entirely explained” 
by the absence of policies supporting 
work-family balance. 

No wonder some young people think 
that more traditional family arrange- 
ments might make life less stressful. 
Tellingly, support for gender equality 
has continued to rise among all age 
groups in Europe, where substantial 
public investments in affordable, high- 
quality child care and paid leave for 
fathers and mothers are the norm. 


The availability of such options in- 
creasingly outweighs cultural support 
for traditional gender arrangements. 
When young Americans are asked 
about their family aspirations, large 
majorities choose equally shared 
breadwinning and child-rearing if the 
option of family-friendly work policies 
is mentioned. 

Furthermore, the financial advan- 
tages of dual-earner couples over male- 
breadwinner families have increased 
significantly in recent years, and an 
unequal division of housework has 
become progressively more damaging 
to relationships. The minority of cou- 
ples who do manage to divide chores 
and child-rearing equally report higher 
levels of marital and sexual satisfac- 
tion, and more frequent sex, than do 
men and women in homes where the 
wife does most of the housework and 
child care. 

But most young parents will not be 
able to sustain egalitarian values and 
practices without better work-family 
policies. Those should be possible to 
attain, given that more than 80 percent 
of Americans — and strong majorities 
of both sexes — support paid leave for 
mothers, with 70 percent favoring it for 
fathers, too. Among 18- to 29-year-olds, 
that rises to 91 percent favoring paid 
leave for mothers and 82 percent favor- 
ing it for fathers. If, but only if, we can 
win such reforms, we may find that 
rather than growing out of youthful 
egalitarian idealism, as the popular 
view of aging might lead us to expect, 
more young Americans may grow into 
it, creating the most egalitarian family 
arrangements yet. 


STEPHANIE COONTZ teaches history and 
family studies at The Evergreen State 
College in Olympia, Wash. She is the 
director of research at the Council on 
Contemporary Families and the author 
of “ The Way We Never Were: American 
Families and the Nostalgia Trap” 


New research 
indicates a 
stall, maybe 
even a retreat, 
in the 
movement 
toward gender 
equality. 
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Strange persistence of guilt 



David Brooks 


In 1981 the philosopher Alasdair MacIn- 
tyre opened his book “After Virtue” 
with a passage that is now famous. 
Imagine if we lost the theoretical co- 
herence of science. Imagine if we still 
used scientific words like neutrino and 
atomic weight, but had no overall 
framework to explain how they fit 
together. 

That’s the state of our moral dis- 
course today, he suggested. We still 
use words describing virtue and vice, 
but without any overall metaphysics. 
Religious frameworks no longer orga- 
nize public debate. Secular philoso- 
phies that grew out of the En- 
lightenment have fallen apart. We have 
words and emotional instincts about 
what feels right and wrong, but no 
settled criteria to help us think, argue 
and decide. 

That diagnosis seemed accurate to 
many people, and it seemed to point 
toward a culture of easygoing relativ- 
ism. 

With no common criteria by which to 
judge moral action we’d all become 
blandly nonjudgmental — sort of chill, 
pluralistic versions of Snoop Dogg: 

You do you and I’ll do me and we’ll all 
be cool about it. Whatever feels right. 

But that’s not what’s happened. We 
haven’t entered the age of milquetoast 
bourgeois relativism. Instead, society 
has become a free-form demolition 
derby of moral confrontation: the 
cold-eyed fanaticism of students at 
Middlebury College and other cam- 
puses nationwide; the rage of the 
alt-right; holy wars over transgender 
bathrooms; the furious intensity at 
every town-hall meeting on every 
subject. 

American life has secularized and 
grand political ideologies have fallen 
away, but moral conflict has only 
grown. In fact, it’s the people who go to 
church least — like the members of the 
alt-right — who seem the most fervent 
moral crusaders. 


We’re living in an age of great moral 
pressure, even if we lack the words to 
articulate it. In fact, as Wilfred McClay 
points out in a brilliant essay called 
“The Strange Persistence of Guilt” for 
The Hedgehog Review, religion may be 
in retreat, but guilt seems as power- 
fully present as ever. 

Technology gives us power and 
power entails responsibility, and re- 
sponsibility, McClay notes, leads to 
guilt: You and I see a picture of a 
starving child in Sudan and we know 
inwardly that we’re not doing enough. 

“Whatever donation I make to a 
charitable organization, it can never be 
as much as I could have given. I can 
never diminish my carbon footprint 

enough, or give to the poor enough 

Colonialism, 
slavery, structur- 
al poverty, water 
pollution, defor- 
estation — 
there’s an end- 
less list of items 
for which you 
and I can take 
the rap.” 

McClay is 
describing a 
world in which 
we’re still driven 
by an inextinguishable need to feel 
morally justified. Our thinking is still 
vestigially shaped by religious catego- 
ries. 

And yet we have no clear framework 
or set of rituals to guide us in our quest 
for goodness. Worse, people have a 
sense of guilt and sin, but no longer a 
sense that they live in a loving uni- 
verse marked by divine mercy, grace 
and forgiveness. 

There is sin but no formula for re- 
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Protesting the new president on Presi- 
dent’s Day in Chicago in February. 


demption. 

The only reliable way to feel morally 
justified in that culture is to assume 
the role of victim. As McClay puts it, 
“Claiming victim status is the sole sure 
means left of absolving oneself and 
securing one’s sense of fundamental 
moral innocence.” 

“If one wishes to be accounted inno- 
cent, one must find a way to make the 
claim that one cannot be held morally 
responsible. This is precisely what the 
status of victimhood accomplishes.” 

I’d add that this move takes all moral 
striving and it politicizes it. Instead of 
seeing moral struggle as something 
between you and God (the religious 
version) or as something that happens 
between the good and evil within your- 
self (the classical version), moral 
struggle now happens primarily be- 
tween groups. 

We see events through the lens of 
moral Marxism, as a class or ethnic 
struggle between the evil oppressor 
and the supposedly innocent op- 
pressed. The moral narrative of co- 
lonialism is applied to every situation. 
The concept of inherited sin is back in 
common currency, only these days we 
call it “privilege.” 

As the political scientist Thomas U. 
Berger put it, “We live in an age of 
apology and recrimination.” The con- 
flicts on campus take on a Salem witch 
trial intensity. In the Middle East, the 
Israelis and the Palestinians compete 
for the victimhood narrative. 

Even America’s heartland populists 
see themselves as the victims of the 
oppressive coastal elites. Steve Ban- 
non is the Frantz Fanon of the whites. 

Sin is a stain, a weight and a debt. 
But at least religions offer people a 
path from self-reflection and confes- 
sion to atonement and absolution. 
Mainstream culture has no clear path 
upward from guilt, either for individu- 
als or groups. So you get a buildup of 
scapegoating, shaming and Manichae- 
an condemnation. “This is surely a 
moral crisis in the making,” McClay 
writes. 

I notice some schools and prisons 
have restorative justice programs to 
welcome offenders back into the com- 
munity. They tend to be more substan- 
tive than the cheap grace of instant 
forgiveness. I wonder if the wider 
society needs procedures like that, so 
the private guilt everybody feels isn’t 
transmuted into a public state of per- 
petual moral war. 


American life 
has secularized 
and grand 
political 
ideologies have 
fallen away, but 
moral conflict 
has only 
intensified. 
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Donald Trumps parrot 



Roger Cohen 


A parrot flies out the window in Soviet 
Russia. The owner rushes to the Mos- 
cow offices of the K.G.B., where he 
tells an agent: “I just want to make 
clear that any views my parrot ex- 
presses are exclusively its own.” 

We are not yet worrying about what 
our parrots might blurt out in Donald 
Trump’s America. But there are dis- 
turbing signs. This presidency is about 
the fear-driven closing of borders and 
minds. 

In his magisterial novel “Humboldt’s 
Gift,” Saul Bellow quotes Samuel Dan- 
iel: “While timorous knowledge stands 
considering, audacious ignorance hath 
done the deed.” 

Audacious ignorance is hard at work 
in the White House. The only solace is 
that, with Trump, it’s accompanied by 
paralyzing incompetence. 

In 1987, Trump took out a full-page 
ad in The New York Times. It said: 
“The world is laughing at America’s 
politicians as we protect ships we don’t 
own, carrying oil we don’t need, des- 
tined for allies who won’t help.” It 
concluded: “Let America’s economy 
grow unencumbered by the cost of 
defending those who can easily afford 
to pay us for the defense of their free- 
dom. Let’s not let our great country be 
laughed at anymore.” 

That was three decades ago. Trump 
won’t change. At 70 he’s what he was 
at 40 in crankier and bulkier form. His 
political formula was already clear: 
mythical American humiliation calls 
for muscular American nationalism led 
by a macho American savior. It was 
not very original, but then forked 
human nature does not change. 

Trump is still demanding that allies 


pay up. Life was never more than a 
zero-sum game for him. He has not 
grasped that the stability and prosper- 
ity of Asian and European allies of the 
United States contribute to American 
well-being (like some $1.1 trillion of 
annual trade between the United 
States and the European Union sup- 
porting about 2.6 million American 
jobs in 2014). 

That same day in 1987, the Times ran 
a story headlined “Trump Gives a 
Vague Hint of a Candidacy.” America- 
first economic and military national- 
ism was always going to be his theme. 
It will define his presidency. 

The few adults in his circle, already 
weary of putting out fires caused by 
foolishness, may be able to temper 
excesses here and there, but the presi- 
dent sets the 
course. Time to 
start thinking 
about what a 
post-American 
Europe and a 
post-American 
Asia will look 
like. One cer- 
tainty: They will 
be less stable. 
Another: Russia 
and China will 
assert broader, 
more exclusive spheres of influence. 

Trump sees moral equivalency be- 
tween the United States and a Russian 
regime that murders dissenting poli- 
ticians in broad daylight, brutalizes its 
opponents, hacks into the American 
election, and traffics in the whopping 
lie. He is so beholden to, or seduced by, 
Vladimir Putin’s Russia that he will not 
murmur criticism. Enough said. This is 
a moral abdication of such proportions 
that America’s alliances are left with- 
out ideological foundation. They must 
then wither. 

At night in the ghostly White House, 
when Ivanka and Jared have gone 
home, and his consiglieri have retired 
to their Russian salads, the gold-robed 
president — crazed as Lear on the 
cliffs “fantastically dressed with wild- 
flowers” — wanders from room to 


room staring at TV screens, cursing in 
frustration when he cannot find the 
remote, hurling abuse at the “enemies 
of the people” who fail to genuflect 
daily before his genius, adjusting his 
hair, making random calls to aides to 
ensure they have scheduled his next 
play dates with truckers and coal 
miners. 

It might almost be funny. Almost. 

But the day will come when the Dow 
plunges and what the former British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan is 
said to have feared most in politics — 
“events, dear Boy, events” — occurs, 
perhaps in ghastly terrorist form, and 
an incoherent administration will be 
confronted by its first crisis. All that 
can be said for now is that, in such a 
moment, illiberalism and xenophobia 
in the hands of a would-be autocrat will 
make for a dangerous brew. 

Already, in countless small ways, 
America is narrowing in ways that 
hurt it. Foreign applications to U.S. 
colleges have dropped. USA Today 
reports that “an inhospitable political 
climate could punch an $18 billion hole 
in U.S. tourism by international vis- 
itors over the next two years.” 

Mirjam Zadoff, a German associate 
professor of history at Indiana Univer- 
sity who has been in the country a 
couple of years on an H-1B work visa, 
told me the other day how alarmed her 
10-year-old son had become because 
one of the three Muslim children in his 
class had talked about the possibility of 
having to leave. Her normally easygo- 
ing son had become anxious. Would his 
family be next? When the class was 
given an assignment to complete a 
sentence beginning “Keep calm” he 
wrote, “Keep calm and don’t kill Don- 
ald Trump.” 

A “Foreigners Unwelcome” sign now 
hangs over Trump’s United States. It 
causes fears even in children. It will 
not boost American jobs; on the con- 
trary. 

A parrot flew in my window and 
said, “America First! America First!” 
Its views were exclusively its own, of 
course. Still, the parrot was so agitated 
I decided to report the owner. 


Trump’s 
embrace of 
Putin is a moral 
abdication so 
great it has 
stripped 
America’s 
alliances of their 
foundation. 


A message from Chile 


DORFMAN, FROM PAGE 1 
unable to drink, cook, clean, bathe. It is 
as if we had been cursed with a 
plague: stray dogs expiring of thirst on 
the streets and plants withering and 
lines of people with buckets, wash 
basins, bottles, standing endlessly in 
front of emergency distribution cen- 
ters. 

First so much fire that we cannot 
breathe, then so much water that we 
cannot drink. What comes next? 

The news that many beaches in 
Chile have been closed as, once again 
after last year’s plague, armadas of 
jellyfish wash up on the shores and fish 
perish. And then, there are the recent 
reports that a gigantic crack has 
deepened in an Antarctic ice shelf, 
increasing the possibility that an ice- 
berg extending nearly 2,000 square 
miles will crash into the sea and, as it 
melts, alter forever the seascape of the 
planet, with Chile (whose territorial 
claim in that continent is governed by 
a treaty with six other nations) one of 
the first victims. 

It is hardly strange, therefore, that 
Chile does not close its eyes to what is 
happening to our water, forests and 
coastline. Everyone here — and I mean 
everyone, from extreme right to ex- 
treme left — understands that in this 
land, whose name comes from the 
Aymara language for the place where 
the earth ends, we are witnessing a 
cataclysm of epic proportions that 
presages another sort of end, the end 
of the world as we know it. And so we 
all are conscious that something just as 
epic must be done to change course 
before it is too late. 

We also understand, of course, that 
such a change depends on what other 


international actors do elsewhere. 

What is truly intolerable, what en- 
rages and saddens me — as the fires 
rage in the forests and the rain falls 
when and where it should not and the 
rivers are choked with mudslides and 
the fish disappear from the ocean and 
the Antarctic breaks up — is what is 
transpiring simultaneously in the 
remote United States. Precisely at this 
dire moment in Chile’s natural history, 
precisely now I 
am forced to 
watch how the 
government of 
the powerful 
country that my 
wife and I have 
adopted as our 
home is gutting 
the very envi- 
ronmental poli- 
cies that, even if 
insufficient, were 
at least steps in the right direction. 

As we get ready to return to the 
United States, our friends and relatives 
ask, over and over, can it be true? Can 
President Trump be beset with such 
suicidal stupidity as to deny climate 
change and install an enemy of the 
earth as his environmental czar? Can 
he be so beholden to the blind greed of 
the mineral extraction industry, so 
ignorant of science, so monumentally 
arrogant, not to realize that he is invit- 
ing apocalypse? Can it be, they ask. 

The answer, alas, is yes. 


Ariel dorfman, an emeritus professor of 
literature at Duke University, is the 
author of the play “Death and the 
Maiden” and, more recently, the mem- 
oir “Feeding on Dreams” 


Israel is not 
like apartheid 

POGRUND, FROM PAGE 10 
refrained from violence against white 
civilians, with very few exceptions. 

This was, in large part, a strategic 
decision to avoid scaring whites into a 
refusal to yield power. Suicide bomb- 
ings and murders by ramming 
pedestrians with vehicles never hap- 
pened in South Africa. Yet Israel has 
had them aplenty. Security concerns 
have dictated Israel’s precautions and 
responses, not an ideology of apartheid 
racism. 

The most deceptive of the B.D.S. 
movement’s demands is for the return 
of Palestinians who fled Israel or were 
chased out at gunpoint, mostly in the 
1948 war. This “right of return” seems 
reasonable and just, but relatively few 
people realize that — uniquely among 
the world’s 65 million refugees — the 
Palestinians’ descendants are defined 
as refugees. The original 750,000 Pales- 
tinian refugees now number six million 
to seven million. A mass return would 
destroy Israel as a Jewish state, which 
is the whole purpose of its existence. 

South African apartheid rigidly 
enforced racial laws. Israel is not re- 
motely comparable. Yet the members 
of the B.D.S. movement are not stupid. 
For them to propagate this analogy in 
the name of human rights is cynical 
and manipulative. It reveals their true 
attitude toward Jews and the Jewish 
state. Their aims would eliminate Is- 
rael. That is what’s at stake when we 
allow the apartheid comparison. 


BENJAMIN POGRUND is the author of 
“ Drawing Fire : Investigating the Accu- 
sations of Apartheid in Israel” 


First so much 
fire that we 
cannot breathe, 
then so much 
water that we 
cannot drink. 
What comes 
next? 
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Prodigy 


masters the quad but trips on a triple 


HELSINKI, FINLAND 


17-year-old American 
learns to cope with world 
championships pressure 

BY CHRISTOPHER CLAREY 

Nathan Chen, the new quad king, lost 
his edge on a mere triple jump in his 
short program at the world champi- 
onships, which seemed a timely remind- 
er that quadruple jumps are not the sun, 
the moon and the stars in men’s figure 
skating. 

There is much more that matters: 
footwork, spins, speed across the ice, in- 
terpretive ability, moxie under pressure 
and the still-daunting triple axel, which 
— unlike the other jumps in skaters’ 
arsenals — demands a forward-facing 
takeoff. 

It adds up to quite a diverse skill set 
for just one sport, even if the serial quad- 
ruple jumps that Chen, a 17-year-old 
American, and other youngsters are 
making routine have become the price 
of entry if you want a true shot at the po- 
dium in an event like the world champi- 
onships. 

Chen, a prodigy rightly viewed as a 
medal contender in his first appearance 
at this level, landed a record seven quad- 
ruple jumps over two programs when he 
won the United States title in January. 
He landed seven more to win the Four 
Continents Championship in 
Pyeongchang, South Korea, in February 
to set the skating scene alight in the 
same venue that will host the Winter 
Olympics next year. 

At the worlds on Thursday, he safely 
landed a quadruple lutz and a quadruple 
flip in the opening stages of his short 
program, but the triple axel was his 
downfall. 

“Triples are hard,” Chen said of his 
tumble, sparking laughter in the inter- 
view zone after all the chatter about 
quadruples. “Triple axel is just not my 
jump. Quads are really my thing.” 

It is a technical issue — “I have strug- 
gled on this jump for a while,” he said — 
but Thursday’s gaffe was also a pres- 
sure issue. 

Chen has had a vertiginous ascent, 
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Nathan Chen, one of the best leapers in figure skating, was undone by a triple axel despite landing a quadruple lutz and a quadruple flip in the opening stages of his short program. 


and he said he struggled to sleep on 
Wednesday night, the eve of his world 
championships debut. His coach, Rafael 
Arutyunyan, said he did not think that 
Chen had slept at all except for a 45- 
minute nap between practices. 

Arutyunyan blamed jet lag and said 
that Chen looked a “little slow” on the 
ice. But Chen made clear that more was 
involved than his boots. 

“I think the pressure kind of got a little 
bit to me,” he said. “This is probably the 
most nervous I’ve been going into an 


event all season, but it’s a good experi- 
ence for me and something I’ll have to 
learn to fix in the long program.” 

That program, the second part of this 
two-phase competition, was to come 
Saturday. Chen was in sixth place after 
the short program, still in the final group 
of skaters but a long way from the 
leader, Javier Fernandez, the char- 
ismatic Spaniard who has won the last 
two world championships. 

Fernandez was brilliant again Thurs- 
day, showing the full range of tangible 


and intangible skills as he skated to the 
flamenco of “Malaguena” on which Paco 
de Lucia plays guitar and Placido Do- 
mingo sings. 

It was quite an ensemble, and Fer- 
nandez received the highest scores for 
total elements (60.79 points) and for 
program components (48.26), totaling 
109.05. He is more than 4 points ahead of 
Shoma Uno, a 19-year-old from Japan. 

Uno did not receive nearly the same 
adulation from the many Japanese fans 
in the stands as the reigning Olympic 


champion, Yuzuru Hanyu, but Uno did 
finish ahead of his compatriot. Hanyu, 
after a stumble on his combination 
jump, sits in fifth place with 98.39 points. 

“Every year we have more skaters 
that are trying to get on the podium, and 
there is only place for three,” Fernandez 
said. “And every year it is getting more 
complicated, so we have to be more fo- 
cused and have to be a little more ner- 
vous every day. But I think that’s what 
makes the competition even more excit- 
ing for everybody.” 


They are off to a good start in Hel- 
sinki, where Sui Wenjing and Han Cong 
of China won a suspenseful and emo- 
tional pairs competition on Thursday 
night over an inspired Aliona Sav- 
chenko and Bruno Massot of Germany. 

When Helsinki last hosted the world 
championships in 1999, Alexei Yagudin 
of Russia won the men’s gold, kissing the 
ice after his free program. 

In his era, Yagudin was an extraordi- 
nary jumper, but he learned to connect 
with his artistic side. That remains the 
balancing act that veterans like Fer- 
nandez and Patrick Chan, the three-time 
world champion from Canada who 
placed third in the short program, want 
to preserve amid the quad frenzy. 

They are the only two men’s 
holdovers from the 2010 Olympics, 
where the American Evan Lysacek won 
the gold medal without so much as at- 
tempting a quad — a decision that had 
his Russian rival Evgeni Plushenko 
questioning his manliness. 

That seemed as silly then as it does 
now, but there is no chance that anyone 
will win the gold in Pyeongchang with- 
out multiple quads. Jason Brown, the 
other American men’s singles skater 
here, could hardly have performed his 
short program on Thursday with more 
passion or precision. But with no quad, 
he finished eighth. 

Consider this: Fernandez’s clean 
quadruple salchow had a base value of 
10.5 points and earned him 13.36 total 
points. Brown’s clean triple lutz had a 
base value of 6.6 points and earned him 
7.9 total points. 

“That’s a huge kind of base value to 
bank on, knowing that you have that,” 
Brown said of the quads. “But there is so 
much the sport has to offer, and I never 
want to lose that, and that’s something 
my coaches always remind me about, to 
never focus too much on that one aspect 
because there are other points to gain.” 

There are indeed, but the mathemati- 
cal and psychological values remain 
compelling. 

And if Chen gets a good night’s sleep, 
tightens up his boots and loosens up his 
nerves, he just might attempt six quads 
on Saturday. 

“Why not?” Arutyunyan, his coach, 
said. “I mean, that’s normal. He’s a 
young kid, and he needs to learn to han- 
dle that.” 
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THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
by David L. Hoyt and Jeff Knurek 


Unscramble these four Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, 
to form four ordinary words. 


SORCS 
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U 
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CARKT 









MELDID 









DALPIC 










Now arrange the circled letters 
to form the surprise answer, as 
suggested by the above cartoon. 
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(Answers Monday) 


Yesterday’s I Jumbles: EXILE WRECK MAGNUM ORNERY 
y | Answer: After the collapse of the Yuan dynasty, many 
in China were - '‘WELCOME-MING ,! 
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T SPENT THE PAST 
WEEK FIXING A 
CRITICAL BUG IN 
THE SOFTWARE THAT 
I FORGOT TO TELL YOU 
ABOUT. 




NO, IT'S 
NOT LIKE 
THAT AT 
ALL. 

) 


AND YOU 
HAVE 
A BAD 
ATTITUDE 
ON TOP OF 
ALL THAT. 
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Fill the grids with digits so as not 
to repeat a digit in any row or 
column, and so that the digits 
within each heavily outlined box 
will produce the target number 
shown, by using addition, 
subtraction, multiplication or 
division, as indicated in the box. 

A 4x4 grid will use the digits 
1-4. A 6x6 grid will use 1-6. 

For solving tips and more KenKen 
puzzles: www.nytimes.com/ 
kenken. For Feedback: nytimes@ 
kenken.com 


KenKen® is a registered trademark of Nextoy, LLC. 
Copyright © 2016 www.KENKEN.com. All rights reserved. 
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CROSSWORD | Edited by Will Shortz 



Across 

1 One of the Great 
Lakes 

5 Menacing cloud 

10 Sony offering 

14 Saint’s home, for 
short 

15 Place for a barbecue 

16 Rich finish? 

17 “Don’t give up” 

19 Rather powerful 
engine 

20 Brown 

21 Some plants 

23 Value 

25 Spooky quality 

28 Smoothie fruit 

29 Popular cookie 

31 Taking things for 
granted on April Fools’ 
Day and others 

32 “Time . . .” 


33 Track, in a sense 

34 Not wait for Mr. Right, 
say 

35 Huuuuuuuuge 
37 Loose, now 

40 Powerful D.C. lobby 

41 Raiser of awareness, 
for short 

44 Not accidental 

45 In opposition 

46 Guru, maybe 

47 Straightens 

49 Firm parts: Abbr. 

50 Hockey team, e.g. 

51 Words on a jacket 
53 Risked a ticket 

55 Construction staples 
... or a hint to this 
puzzle’s theme 

59 Famous Amos 

60 Rocker Steve 


61 “Don’t go!,” e.g. 

62 Obnoxious one 

63 Subject of some 
codes 

64 Scandinavian capital 

Down 

1 Vase style 

2 Compatriot of Mao 

3 Noted father-or-son 
singer 

4 Ancient New Mexican 

5 Part of a crib 

6 Living 

7 Major Asian carrier 

8 Attire 

9 Like melancholy 
musical keys 

10 The poor 

11 Not go along 

12 Prefix with lateral 

13 Bedevil 

18 Girl’s name that may 
precede Ann 

22 One may be starting 
in sports 

23 What’s shaken when 
you say “Shake!” 

24 Big letters in 
electronics 

25 Ones moving far from 
home 

26 Fifth in a group of 
eight 

27 Saginaw-to-Flint dir. 

29 Bit of beachwear 


30 way 

33 It may be added to 
alcohol 

34 Pitiful 

35 Hit the gas pedal 
hard 

36 Actress Wilson of 
“Mrs. Doubtfire” 

37 Sch. with the George 
W. Bush Presidential 
Library 

38 Corral 


39 Strips at breakfast 

41 Tough, tenacious 
sorts 

42 Wild blue 
yonder 

43 Features of Boston 
accents 

45 Milieu of the 
FX series “The 
Americans” 

46 Poetic stanza 

48 Like government 
bonds 


49 German preposition 

51 Oil qtys. 

52 They burn 

53 Racing letters 

54 Author who wrote 
“I became insane, 
with long intervals of 
horrible sanity” 

56 Buried treasure 

57 Pull (in) 

58 Noted pseudonym in 
short story writing 
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REAL ESTATE 


Loft penthouse 
in city’s heart 


House Hunting In . . . 

Munich 

BY ALISON GREGOR 

A LOFT PENTHOUSE IN THE HEART 
OF MUNICH 

$5.4 MILLION 

(4,995,000 EUROS) 

This two-story loft penthouse in the Alt- 
stadt district in the heart of Munich has 
three bedrooms, two bathrooms, two 
terraces and a balcony. The 2,906- 
square-foot apartment is in the Alter 
Hof, or Old Court, an area that served as 
the first fixed seat of the imperial gov- 
ernment of Germany in the 14 th century, 
under King Ludwig IV. 

The loft, in a complex built in 2006 
with 12 apartments and an elevator, has 
views that are “magical,” said Arzu 
Erglil, the listing agent for the property 
at Engel & Volkers Miinchen. “It’s right 
in the city center, but you hear nothing. 
It’s very quiet and idyllic on the ter- 
races.” 

The home is two apartments com- 
bined, so it has four entrances — two on 
each level. The main entrance is in an 
airy living room furnished with a de- 
signer sofa, chaise lounge and pillows, 
along with a pendant lamp from Bocci. 
(Furniture is included in the asking 
price.) Floors throughout are oak par- 
quet or tile. The living room opens to a 
terrace furnished for lounging. To the 
right of the main entrance are two bed- 
rooms with a shared bathroom and a 
utility room with a wine fridge. 

Beyond the living room are the dining 
area and a custom kitchen from Bult- 
haup, with stainless steel counters and 
appliances from Gaggenau, Miele and 
Novy, as well as a teppanyaki grill. The 
dining room has an aluminum black-lac- 
quered, wax-polished table and a black 
aluminum and gold-leaf pendant lamp 
from Stchu-Moon. The dining room 
opens to a terrace and has a staircase up 
to a lounge, which has a built-in bar and 
table made by the German carpentry 
studio Eham. 

A staircase in the living room leads up 
to a hallway to the master bedroom and 
bathroom. The bedroom, which offers 
views of the Frauenkirche cathedral, 
has a red-patterned accent wall and a 
Bang & Olufsen television; the home’s 
sound system is also from Bang & 
Olufsen. A walk-in closet has spacious 
drawers built by Eham. The bathroom, 
which opens to a balcony, has a rain 
shower head, a tub and a Skygarden 
pendant light from Flos. 

The home has under-floor heating 
and district heating, as well as a remote 
and automatic system to control light- 
ing, heating and other electrical fea- 
tures. Two parking spaces are available 
in the garage. The land under the build- 
ing is leased and is fully paid through the 
end of its term in 2070. At that time, Ms. 
Erglil said, “the owner of the apartment 
will be paid 100 percent of the apart- 
ment’s value by the Free State Bavaria, 
which is the owner of the building.” 

The apartment is a short walk from 
the Marienplatz and Munich’s New 
Town Hall. Nearby are the Viktualien- 
markt, a large food market; the 
Bavarian State Opera; and the shops 


and restaurants of Maximilianstrasse, 
one of Munich’s four royal avenues. 
There is public transportation at the Ma- 
rienplatz, and it takes about 30 minutes 
to get to the international airport by rail 
or car, Ms. Erglil said. 

MARKET OVERVIEW 

Munich has grown increasingly interna- 
tional and has a very high standard of 
living, along with the highest home 
prices of any large city in Germany, said 
Constantin Graf von Prey sing, a manag- 
ing director at Engel & Volkers 
Miinchen. During the past decade, Mr. 
Graf von Preysing said, “prices have al- 
most gone up 80 percent to 100 percent.” 

In the past year alone, prices have in- 
creased 4 percent to 10 percent in much 
of Munich, said Daniel Ritter, the chief 
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The home, with 
three bedrooms 
and two bath- 
rooms, is in the 
Alter Hof, or the 
Old Court, above, 
which once served 
as Germany’s 
imperial seat of 
government. Two 
apartments have 
been combined, 
and there are four 
entrances. 


executive of Von Poll Real Estate. The 
neighborhoods most attractive to for- 
eign home buyers tend to be in the city 
center or close by, such as Bogen- 
hausen, Lehel, Haidhausen, 
Maxvorstadt or Schwabing, he said. 

Despite the robust growth, price 
growth at the high end of the market, 
which includes duplexes and terraced 
houses, has been slower, he said, adding, 
“We expect further increases regarding 
luxury apartments.” 

In premium areas, Mr. Ritter said, 
apartments can sell for between 6,000 
and 17,000 euros a square meter, or 
about $602 to $1,706 a square foot. In 
good locations, prices are between $450 
and $1,300 a square foot; and in average 
locations, prices range from about $400 
to $700 a square foot. And “there could 
always be some unique luxury proper- 
ties exceeding the mentioned top 
prices,” he added. 

On average, loft apartments sell for 


about $1,100 to $1,700 a square foot, Mr. 
Ritter said. The penthouse loft in the Al- 
ter Hof, however, is an outlier: It is 
priced at about $1,860 a square foot. 

WHO BUYS IN MUNICH 

Foreign home buyers in Munich fre- 
quently come from Britain, France, 
Spain and Italy or the Scandinavian 
countries, brokers said. But they also 
see buyers from North America, South 
America and Russia, as well as from 
Middle Eastern countries like Saudi 
Arabia and Israel. And the number of 
buyers from China, brokers said, ap- 
pears to be growing. 

BUYING BASICS 

There are no restrictions on foreign 
home buyers in Germany. All real estate 
sales and transfers are handled by a no- 
tary; the fee is typically about 1.75 per- 
cent of the property’s sales price and in- 
cludes title searches and value added 


tax, said Tobias Just, a professor in the 
International Real Estate Business 
School at the University of Regensburg. 
The buyer and seller typically split the 
real estate commission, which works 
out to about 3 percent each in Bavaria, 
said Michael Cabell, the chief executive 
of Munich Sotheby’s International Real- 
ty. The total closing costs paid on a sales 
transaction by a buyer, including the 
notary’s fee and the commission, is be- 
tween 10 percent 'and 12 percent, Dr. 
Just said. 

Many foreign home buyers pay in 
cash; this must be done through an ac- 
count at a bank in Germany. In principle, 
foreign home buyers could obtain a 
mortgage from a German bank, Mr. Cab- 
ell said, but the maximum financing 
typically available is 50 percent of the 
home’s purchase price. 

And new regulations have made it 
more difficult for buyers from countries 
that don’t use the euro currency to ob- 


CHRISTINE DEMPF 

tain mortgages, Dr. Just said: “Many 
German banks have withdrawn from 
this market now.” 

WEBSITES 

Munich site: muenchen.de 
Bavarian government: bayern.de 
Bavaria tourism: bavaria.by 
German real estate association: ivd.net 

LANGUAGES AND CURRENCY 

German; euro (leuro = $1.08) 

TAXES AND FEES 

The annual property taxes on this home 
are about 1,500 euros, or $1,620, Ms. 
Erglil said. There is a monthly mainte- 
nance fee of 1,186 euros, or about $1,281. 

CONTACT 

Constantin Graf von Preysing and Arzu 
Erglil, Engel & Volkers Miinchen, 011-49- 
89-237-083-00 ; engelvoelkers.com/ 

muenchen 


An English estate 
with a long history 

ESSEX, ENGLAND 


Spains Hall in Essex 
has been in the same 
family for 250 years 

BY ABIGAIL SALTMARSH 

With a history stretching back to at least 
the 11th century and a manor house of 
largely Elizabethan design, Spains Hall 
has an impressive pedigree. 

Now, the family that has occupied the 
property for the past 250 years is mov- 
ing on. 

The current owners, Sir Timothy and 
Lady Rosemary Ruggles-Brise, are 
marketing their country home, which 
sits on approximately 70 acres at Finch- 
ingfield, Essex, northeast of London. 
Available through Savills, the 13,796- 
square-foot historic hall, which could 
have up to 12 bedrooms, is being offered 
at 6 million pounds, or $7.49 million. 

Included are the grounds and gar- 
dens, a six-bedroom farmhouse, a three- 
bedroom lodge, a swimming pool, a ten- 
nis court and a former dovecote and 
coach house, which is now an entertain- 
ing space. 

Spains Hall is named after Hervey de 
Ispania, who owned the property in 1086 
when the Domesday Book survey was 
carried out at the orders of William the 
Conqueror. 

It passed into the ownership of the 
Kempe family in the 1400s, where it 
stayed until it was bought in 1760 by Sir 
Timothy’s ancestor Samuel Ruggles, 
who was a clothier. 

“It has come down through nine gen- 
erations since then,” he explained. “It 
was put in trust for me in 1959, and I took 



over part of it in 1966 and the rest in 
1985.” 

Evidence of the early history of the 
house is present in the roof above the 
dining room, where one bay of a king- 
post roof is believed to date to around 
1410. 

The main architectural features of the 
imposing red-brick house that can be 
seen today were built in the 1580s, how- 
ever, with Dutch gables added in 1637 
and another wing created in the same 
style in the 1890s. 

The couple and their five children ini- 
tially lived in the estate’s farmhouse 
while Sir John Ruggles-Brise, a former 
lord lieutenant of Essex and Sir 
Timothy’s uncle, remained at the manor 
house. 

During this time, they converted the 
former 18th-century dovecote and 19th- 
century coach house into a banqueting 
hall and venue for weddings and began 
to rent out cottages on the land as vaca- 
tion accommodation. 

“You do feel an incredible responsibil- 
ity in owning a house like this, and we 
had to find ways of gaining an income 
from the estate so we could look after it 
and keep it going,” Sir Timothy said. 


Sir John died in 2007 and major reno- 
vation work was carried out on the main 
house, which has a Grade I protection 
listing from Historic England for its spe- 
cial architectural and historic interest. 

Since then the weddings and civil 
partnerships, as well as other ceremo- 
nies and special occasions, have been 
held in the hall, as well as the gardens 
and the converted coach house. 

“It is possible that someone might 
wish to buy Spains Hall and continue to 
offer it for weddings,” Sir Timothy said. 
“Equally it could become a grand family 
home once again.” 

Among the many striking features of 
the property are its 777-square-foot Eliz- 
abethan hall, which has a solid wood 
floor and an inglenook fireplace. Win- 
dows line one wall, while family por- 
traits and other memorabilia adorn 
other walls. 

To one side of the hall is the 320- 
square-foot library. To the other side is 
the 888-square-foot drawing room, 
which features two bay windows, a mar- 
ble fireplace and floor-to-ceiling dark 
wood paneling. 

At the back of the hall is the area lived 
in by the family. Here improvements 


have been carried out to make it suitable 
for modern living. This wing includes a 
532-square-foot dining room, a 330- 
square-foot kitchen and a second, 
smaller drawing room of 360 square 
feet. 

Stairs from the flagstoned family hall- 
way rise to a galleried landing, where a 
skylight window was added. This por- 
tion of the second floor of the house com- 
prises four double bedrooms, including 
the 380-square-foot master bedroom, all 
with en suite bath or shower rooms. 
There is also a single bedroom and linen 
room. 

Stairs from the Elizabethan hall lead 
to the Tapestry Room, which is approxi- 
mately 380 square feet with an en suite 
bathroom with a fireplace. 

A further six potential rooms can be 
found on the second floor, together with 
storage areas for the family’s collections 
of memorabilia and heirlooms. 

Among the treasured pieces kept in 
the house are items of regalia, Queen 
Charlotte’s canopy bed and letters writ- 
ten by 22 British prime ministers, from 
Robert Walpole to David Cameron. 

The property is surrounded by its 
parkland grounds. Close to the main 


house there are formal gardens, which 
were laid out in the 18 th century and 
overlook a lake and woodland, and a ce- 
dar of Lebanon, said to have been 
planted in 1670. 

One walled area features a rose gar- 
den and a two-story folly. 

Another walled garden houses an out- 
door swimming pool, which Sir Timothy 
and Lady Rosemary installed about 30 
years ago. 

The 250-year-old farmhouse and 
lodge house are set away from the main 
hall. The 4,398-square-foot farmhouse 
includes three reception rooms, a 
kitchen, six bedrooms and two bath- 
rooms, while the 1,569-square-foot lodge 
house has two reception rooms, a 
kitchen, two bedrooms and two bath- 
rooms. 

The Ruggles-Brises said that it had 
been hard to decide to sell the estate but 
that none of their children wished to 
continue to run it and the couple were 
eager to retire. 

“It will be sad to say goodbye to the 
old place,” Sir Timothy admitted. “It is 
full of history and family memorabilia, 
but times change, and we are ready to 
move on.” 


The main architec- 
tural features of 
Spains Hall, left, 
date to the 1580s. 
The 888-square- 
foot drawing room 
features bay win- 
dows, a marble 
fireplace and wood 
paneling, at right, 
in photographs 
courtesy of Savills. 
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NOOO PRODUCTIONS 



Some recent 
shorts from the 
scrappy Cuban 
animation scene: 
From above, the 
films “Ven Ven,” 
“No Country for 
Old Squares,” 
“Another Anima- 
tion That’s Not for 
Kids” and “Inver- 
tebrates.” 


NOOO PRODUCTIONS 


Improvisation: 
It’s the life of 
Cuban cartoons 


A technology deficit on the island 
forces animation artists to make do 


BY MONICA CASTILLO 

Cuba may still be under embargo with 
little access to the internet, but that 
technology deficit hasn’t stopped some 
of the country’s artists from venturing 
into computer animation. 

The art form was a rarity there just a 
decade ago, and a lack of resources and 
money remain a problem. “The majority 
of the animators in Cuba are students in 
the design or art schools,” said Ermitis 
Blanco, founder and head animator of 
NOOo Productions in Havana. “Once 
you graduate, it’s not easy to continue. 
There are few people who keep going.” 

Still, many animators have solved 
their internet and equipment problems 
by improvising. “The software we have 
is pirated; there are no licenses here,” 
Mr. Blanco said. “We do most of our 
work in Adobe. We have software that I 
don’t even know what country it’s from.” 

Early in the Cuban revolution, the 
government invested in the country’s 
fledgling movie industry for the first 
time. This gave an artist like Juan 
Padron, Cuba’s answer to Walt Disney, 
the means to make short propaganda 
films and features about a Cuban hero of 
the working class, Elpidio Valdes, and 
an allegorical take on capitalists as crea- 
tures of the night in the popular “Vam- 
pires in Havana.” But after years of eco- 


nomic crises and slumps, financing for 
the arts slowed, and that also contribut- 
ed to a delay in the introduction of com- 
puter animation. Only in 2014 did state- 
sponsored computer animators release 
their first feature-length film, 
“Menique.” 

Cuban filmmaking is in the spotlight 
at many film festivals in April, including 
Muestra Joven, a Havana event focused 
on young directors, and the Havana 
Film Festival in New York, which is 
mounting a tribute to Mr. Padron. 

Here’s a look at some recent shorts 
from the island’s scrappy animation 
scene: 

‘INVERTEBRATES’ 

Three invertebrates — a water flea, a 
green hydra (jellyfish-ish) and a 
planarian flatworm — engage in a food- 
chain fight after the hydra tries to eat 
the flea. Although it’s one of the earliest 
computer-animated shorts (2011) from 
Cuba, the film is sophisticated in move- 
ment and staging. The director El Muke 
(Harold Diaz-Guzman Casanas) gives 
each combatant distinct sounds so that 
though nothing is spoken, you can hear 
the characters. Think of Disney’s adap- 
tation of “Peter and the Wolf,” in which 
each character is accompanied by an in- 
strument. “I never went to animation or 
film school,” said El Muke, who cites 
Pixar as a big inspiration. “All of my in- 
spiration comes from movies from other 
countries, especially American ones.” 
Amy Mitchell-Smith, a producer work- 
CUBA, PAGE 21 



EL MUKE 



EL MUKE 


“We do most 
of our work in 
Adobe. We 
have software 
that I don’t 
even know 
what country 
its from.” 
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Marriage 
is another 
career 
altogether 

A hard-charging female executive finds 
there’s no magic switch to flip at home 

Modern Love 


BY SHARON POPE 

I ended my marriage after nearly 12 
years. He was a good man with a good 
heart, who didn’t lie, cheat or belittle 
me. He was responsible and kind and 
loved me as best he could, or as much 
as I would allow. 

At that time, I was working in corpo- 
rate marketing and more interested in 
climbing the ladder in the financial 
industry than I was in creating a con- 
nected relationship with my husband. I 
worked long hours and made good 
money. My professional drive was my 
identity. I always felt as if I was reach- 
ing for something, and as soon as I got 
it, I reached again, never satisfied but 
also never truly happy. 

I pursued the next promotion or the 
next job, making director by the time I 
was 30 and chief marketing officer by 
40. 1 stood toe to toe with male col- 
leagues that I suspected earned much 
more than me, even though I typically 
worked longer hours and was the only 
one among my peers with an M.B.A. 

With each new accomplishment, I 
thought, “Maybe this will finally be 
enough.” But then the high would wear 
off, leaving me feeling alone and dis- 
connected yet again, with the added 
guilt of thinking, “If I can’t be happy 
with all this, can I ever be happy?” 

On many days, I was the only female 
executive at the board table. I had to be 
strong but not too strong. I had to have 
high expectations of my teams but still 
be likable, because my group needed to 
outperform the others so that I could 
feel worthy of my seat at the mahogany 
table. I had to be able to speak my 
mind without disrespecting anyone. 

But there’s a funny thing about being 
a female executive in a male-domi- 
nated industry. You are strong, driven 
and in control at the office all day, but 
there’s no magic switch to flip when 
you arrive home every evening. So I 
brought that same strong, driven and 
controlling energy into my marriage. 

I bet that was a lot of fun to curl up 
next to. 

I would give orders. I would sarcasti- 
cally correct my husband, thinking my 
humor would lessen the bite. I would 
assume the pressure of being the pri- 
mary breadwinner but then resent it. 

I had always been an overachiever at 
work, and the same was true in my 
home life. I did all of the cooking, gro- 
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eery shopping and planning. I kept our 
social calendar and booked our vaca- 
tions. There was almost no decision 
that didn’t have my mark on it. 

I used to say that Christmas would- 
n’t happen without me, because I 
would choose and purchase all the gifts 
(one year I counted 76), wrap them, 
make an endless number of Christmas 
cookies and plan and prepare the 
holiday dinners. 

I felt alone because of the heavy load 
I was carrying. But no one had asked 
me to do all that. My husband didn’t 
have those expectations of me. I put 
that on myself and then resented him 
for not helping or carrying what I felt 
should have been his fair share. 

I never asked for help; in my mind, 
asking for help was a sign of weakness. 

I never expressed my own needs; I 
just made sure I got my way. 

I never allowed myself to be vulner- 
able with my husband because I didn’t 
realize that it was a requirement for an 
intimate, connected relationship. Back 
then, I didn’t even know what an in- 
timate, connected relationship was. I 
only thought in terms of tasks and 
achievements. 

Exhausted, I started to check out of 
our marriage, convinced that what we 
had was fine. After all, our lives looked 
pretty good from the outside. 

Then I began noticing other couples 
in a way I hadn’t before, how a hand 
would gently rest on a leg, head or 
shoulder. I saw the closeness of two 
people who seemed to exchange affec- 
tion effortlessly. 

I wanted that closeness and connec- 
tion. But it felt so foreign; it wasn’t 
something I had ever known. I began 
to ask for that in my marriage, but 


A sense of 
entitlement 
can be 

destructive in 
surprising 
ways. What I 
hadn’t known 
was how 
destructive it 
can be to love. 


after all of our years together, my 
husband didn’t know how to give that 
to me, and, frankly, I didn’t know how 
to receive it. So our attempts were just 
awkward. And I was no longer fine 
with fine. 

After we split up, I went in search of 
that elusive connection and intimacy. 

I found intimacy but also heartbreak. 

I found affection over and over again 
but also brokenness and irresponsibil- 
ity. 

I found connection but also emo- 
tional unavailability. 

I had gone from placing the burden 
of my happiness on my career to a man 
and his love, which was just another 
version of the same lie. I had been 
attempting to create a successful rela- 
tionship the same way I had created a 
successful career: through action and 
force. But my take-charge, get-it-done 
mentality wasn’t working when it came 
to love. 

So I stopped. I stopped dating. I 
stopped lying to myself. And I started 
trying to figure out how I’d gotten 
myself into this situation. Because one 
thing was clear: No one else was re- 
sponsible. 

After all, I knew who my first hus- 
band was the day I met him: a stable, 
secure man who wouldn’t hurt me. I 
ignored our relative lack of passion or 
spontaneity, and for more than a dec- 
ade, that trade-off between safety and 
passion served me. 

I made that trade-off; I did that. 

I was the one who then went out 
looking for love in all the wrong places, 
attempting to turn men into who I 
needed them to be so I could feel more 
confident, more secure, more whatever. 
I invited that into my heart. 


Owning up to all of this helped me 
change — but only so much. 

More than a year after my divorce, I 
met Derrick through an online dating 
site. We lived an hour apart but started 
chatting. He was coming out of an 
18-year marriage himself. He was calm 
and respectful, but also strong and 
confident. A firefighter and paramedic, 
he loved what he did, and I could tell 
by the way he talked about his job that 
he was good at it. 

When we decided to meet in person, 

I made sure we did so on my terms, 
asking if he would drive to me. Sushi 
on a Sunday afternoon seemed like a 
safe start, and it was. We hit it off and 
started getting together regularly, 
sometimes spending several days 
together. 

He was gentle and patient as I strug- 
gled to open my heart to him. I had 
accepted a new job and decided it was 
time to trade in my home for an apart- 
ment downtown. When Derrick came 
over, he would help me clean and pack. 
One day, I came home to see he had 
refinished my grandmother’s hope 
chest; it was the most thoughtful gift 
anyone had ever given me. 

I was falling for him, but I hadn’t 
completely shaken my old attitudes. At 
my new job, I was once again working 
long hours, partly because I felt I 
needed to, but also because that was 
all I knew. Derrick and I got together 
when I could, which worked well 
enough. 

Until one evening, about three 
months in, when I went out for cock- 
tails after work with my new col- 
leagues. I assumed it would be just one 
drink and I would make it back to the 
condo by 6 p.m., when Derrick and I 


planned to meet to go to dinner. 

One drink turned to two, and sud- 
denly it was 7:30 p.m. When I got 
home, a little too happy from all the 
cocktails, he was quietly fuming. 

“Where have you been?” he barked. 

I knew I needed to go into apology 
mode, but I still wasn’t thinking this 
was anything for him to be upset 
about. After all, I had acted this way 
dozens of times with my former hus- 
band. “The people at work asked me to 
go out for drinks,” I said. “I’m trying to 
get to know them. The time just got 
away from me.” 

Derrick’s response was: “I will not 
be disrespected in this relationship, no 
matter how much I care about you. If 
you’re going to be late, you need to 
pick up the phone and call. I would 
never consider being that disrespectful 
to you.” 

I was stunned — yet also strangely 
relieved: “You’re right. I’m so sorry.” 

A sense of entitlement can be de- 
structive in surprising ways. What I 
hadn’t known was how destructive it 
can be to love. I felt as if I was a big 
deal as the new chief marketing officer 
at my company. Surely, I had thought, 
my firefighter boyfriend would wait an 
hour or two for me without complaint. 
But if he had, would we still be togeth- 
er today? 

It has been said that we teach people 
how to treat us. That night, Derrick 
taught me how to treat him. And by 
doing so, he also taught me — perhaps 
for the first time in my life — how to 
love. 


Sharon Pope , a writer and master life 
coach in Columbus, Ohio, is the author 
of “Why Isn’t This Marriage Enough ?” 


My friend is bankrupting 
herself. Should I speak up? 


The Ethicist 


BY KWAME ANTHONY APPIAH 

I’ve been friends with “Cindy” for 15 
years. She’s in her early 60s and never 
married. Because of job stress, she took 
early retirement and lives on a reduced 
pension. Despite not having a lot of 
money, she is generous, spoiling her 
family and friends with gifts. 

Two years ago she became romanti- 
cally involved with a man, “Sean,” who 
was bankrupt and homeless. He started 
staying with her right after they met. 
Cindy reveled in having a lover for the 
first time in 30 years. Sean helped her 
lose weight and exercise. However, he is 
a complete loser in my view: Not only 
does he rely on her for his cash, trans- 
portation and cellphone needs, but he is 
also habitually drunk by 4 p.m. 

More than a year ago Cindy started 
using what credit she has to start a 
business with Sean from scratch. She is 
spending thousands on manufacturing, 
shipping and storage and long hours 
hawking and doing administrative 
work. There’s no indication that they 
are making any profit; she admitted 
this and said she would give it one year, 
but she is now saying two. Cindy’s life is 
endless work and financial outlay — the 
conditions are worse than what made 
her want to take early retirement. 

I spoke to a mutual friend about my 
fears for Cindy’s financial future. She 
agreed that Cindy might go bankrupt 
but pointed out that Cindy does have a 


mortgage-free home. So I’ve remained 
silent. Recently I found out Cindy was 
recovering from a minor stroke. Her 
fridge was almost empty, and I could 
see the bloom had worn off the relation- 
ship with Sean. While he chided her 
about her eating habits, she complained 
of his constant drinking. 

When he moved in with her, she 
seemed cautious; she talked about how 
in the province of our country there is a 
legal entitlement to spousal support 
after cohabitation for three years. As 
this date approaches, I am racked by 
the belief that I must do something to 
help her break free. I thought of con- 
tacting her siblings, with whom I have 
no relationship, to see if they would 
consider some sort of intervention, but 
should I mind my own business? Name 
Withheld 

THIS IS A SAD STORY, and in its outlines, 
alas, not an unfamiliar one. Given that 
Cindy is a mentally competent adult 
and a friend of yours, though, the 
obvious person to talk to is not a sib- 
ling of hers but Cindy herself. I don’t 
mean that it would necessarily be 
wrong to express your concern to a 
member of her family. But to do so 
without first talking to her would be 
disrespectful. If she insists that you not 
talk to her family, you should take her 
wishes seriously. 

The modern ideal of autonomy 
means that we think each person 
should be in charge of her own life. But 
this doesn’t mean that friends and 
family should avoid stepping in: Ad- 
vice given out of love and concern for 
us is no affront to our autonomy if it 
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helps us think through our situation 
more rationally. 

All that granted, it’s hard to inter- 
vene in cases like this. You’re asking 
someone to let you talk to her about a 
situation that is probably a source of 
shame. If you really think that he’s just 
taking advantage of her, though, the 
time to speak up is now. It’s what 
friends do. 

Many years ago, a dear friend of mine 
told me she engaged in behavior I con- 
sider abusive. She was a high school 
teacher. She got drunk and took pills 
with two recent graduates (both 18) and 
then engaged in a cutting ritual with 
one of them. They spent the night in bed 


“cuddling” to comfort each other over 
the cuts they’d inflicted. She found it a 
very arousing experience. I reacted 
strongly, told her she could go to jail, 
that she had to quit her job, that she 
could no longer be a teacher. She kept 
insisting it was O.K. : The girl was 18, 
and it was consensual. I had a moral 
impulse to tell her principal, but in my 
loyalty to her, I did not. Nothing hap- 
pened. She kept her job and never 
expressed much regret. Her lack of 
responsibility infuriated me, and our 
friendship fizzled. I was left with the 
moral discomfort of failing to report 
her. 

Recently, she wrote to me because she 
is suffering from a degenerative disease 
and wants to “make amends in case 
anything happens.” She also says she 
has dissociative identity disorder, which 
I am not surprised by. She mentions a 
few things that happened between us 
that she regrets, but nothing about the 
cutting incident. I forgive her for all 
these other things; there are things I 
could ask her for forgiveness for, too. 
The one thing I can’t get past is her 
taking no responsibility for abusing her 
student. My question is: Is it ethical for 
me to bring it up? She is sick, and now 
officially mentally ill. She may have 
suppressed the memory. Could bringing 
it up be a dangerous trigger? Is it ethi- 
cal to confront a mentally ill person 
about an abuse she committed years 
ago when the abuse had nothing to do 
with you? Name Withheld 

I AGREE THAT YOUR FRIEND’S BEHAVIOR 

sounds worrisome. But I don’t see that 
it was wrong merely because the other 
party had been a student of hers. Once 
a student is an ex-student, and outside 
the relationship of trust that exists 
between teachers and students, sexual 
or semi-sexual acts like these are the 
business of the participants — pro- 
vided there is full consent. When pills 


and alcohol are involved, consent can 
be hard to establish. And of course, in 
all relationships, there can be forms of 
power that it is abusive to exploit. If 
any of that was the case here, what 
happened was wrong. Was it illegal? 
When it comes to state intervention, 
the critical questions are: “Was one of 
the parties in a position of authority or 
trust over the other?” and “Was there 
genuine consent?” 

If your reaction was based on con- 
siderations about consent or abuse of 
power (and not just on the weirdness 
of what went on), you were right to be 
critical. But your comments suggest 
that these considerations aren’t all that 
moved you. You wish you had done 
more at the time; you’re angry that 
she doesn’t acknowledge the episode 
that so damaged your relationship. 
That’s why you want an opportunity to 
set her straight about what happened. 

I have no idea whether, in her cur- 
rent mental condition, she remembers 
what happened or is capable of re- 
sponding reasonably to your dis- 
cussing it. What matters, though, isn’t 
whether she’s mentally ill. It’s whether 
she can understand the issues you 
want to raise with her, as well as the 
issues she herself has raised. If she can 
understand — and isn’t too distressed 
by it — you should feel free to tell her 
what’s weighing so heavily on your 
mind. But first, I think, you should try 
to get clear about why it weighs so 
much. 


Kwame Anthony Appiah teaches philos- 
ophy at N.Y.U. He is the author of “Cos- 
mopolitanism” and “The Honor Code: 
How Moral Revolutions Happen.” To 
submit a query: Send an email to ethi- 
cist @ nytimes.com; or send mail to The 
Ethicist, The New York Times Maga- 
zine, 620 Eighth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10018. (Include a daytime phone num- 
ber.) 
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Exploring Ethiopia’s 
heritage through 
body painting 


Aida Mulunehs colorful photos reflect 
African identity and connections 


BY SARAH MOROZ 

Aida Muluneh spent a peripatetic child- 
hood in Yemen, England, Cyprus, Cana- 
da and the United States before settling 
in the States to study and become a pho- 
tojournalist. She returned to Ethiopia, 
the land of her birth, about a decade ago 
and her photos feature decorative body 
paintings highlighting the country’s 
culture or the patterns of traditional 
fabrics and baskets. The work reflects 
her life’s journey, as well as issues of 
women, African identity and the con- 
nection between heritage and home- 
land. 

“We exist between the anxiety of the 
unknown future and the nostalgia of the 
familiar past,” Ms. Muluneh said. “We 
bear the burden of our duality.” 

She is among the artists exhibiting in 
“Afriques Capitales,” which is on view 
until May 28 in Paris and then will be 
displayed in Lille, near the French bor- 
der with Belgium. The show — part of 
the “100% Afriques” festival — is a sam- 
pler of the work of the continent’s con- 
temporary artists, including Akinbode 
Akinbiyi, Hassan Hajjaj and William 
Kentridge. In Paris, the pieces are ex- 
hibited in the iron-and-glass cultural 
center at the Parc de la Villette — once 
the site of a slaughterhouse — and out- 
doors, in the park itself. 

Ms. Muluneh was born in 1974. At 18, 
she went to the United States to study 
film at Howard University and, later, 
worked at The Washington Post. 

After moving to Addis Ababa a dec- 
ade ago, she led the Addis Foto Fest in 
2010. She now is the managing director 
at Developing and Educating Society 
Through Art for Africa, a nonprofit or- 
ganization she founded that fosters cul- 
tural partnerships. “It took me a long 
time to understand that culture is soft 
power,” she said. “Looking at activities 
in my city, the same issues that we deal 
with here echo across the continent, and 


at times across the world.” 

Her past, she said, has influenced her 
current artistic process: “Most of my 
studio work is based on the daily experi- 
ences that I have documented through 
my journalistic work.” 

The decorative body painting in her 
images — in stark whites, vibrant reds, 
azure blues, monochromes sometimes 
delicately dotted with black — is a wan- 
ing tradition rooted in Ethiopian tradi- 
tion and custom. The photos revive the 
practice and celebrate it as a form of 
contemporary self-expression, with her 
models, who include local fashion de- 
signers and makeup artists, providing 
Ms. Muluneh with canvases as well as 
participating in the process. “I am often 
drawn to not just the beauty but also the 
imperfections of this life,” she said. 

Her choice of materials also has an 
important role. Some of her photos are 
printed on archival rag paper. Within 
the frame, she often features folds of 
beautiful fabric or woven baskets — as 
in her image “City Life” — integrating 
local craftsmanship into her visual 
palette. “In a sense, I have added cer- 
tain codes,” she said, to “provoke the fa- 
miliarity within a contemporary con- 
text for an Ethiopian audience, while, 
for the foreign audience, it evokes cu- 
riosity.” 

The vibrancy is offset by the models’ 
somber expressions, a dichotomy that 
reflects Ms. Muluneh’s mixed feelings 
about the way her country is evolving. 
She deploys a frame-within-a-frame de- 
vice in several images, notably in the 
2016 series “The World is 9,” which 
draws from her own experience of mi- 
gration and highlights her ambivalence 
through the prism of the models’ gazes. 

Her most recent work, the triptych 
“Memories in Development,” began a 
series that also wrestles with the evolu- 
tion of Ethiopian society. 

As the country’s growth brings better 
infrastructure, transportation and eco- 
nomic transformation, she is worried 
about the social mind-set that comes 
with it: “I am questioning: What are we 
compromising for the sake of our devel- 
opment and advancement?” 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY AIDA MULUNEH 


Clockwise from 
above, “Dust on a 
Butterfly’s Wings, 
Part One”; “Age of 
Anxiety” and 
“Dinkenesh, Part 
One.” 



A secret’ project 
with Ikea: 
Furniture to keep 


The designer Tom Dixon conceives 
of pieces to last a lifetime 


BY TIM MCKEOUGH 


“It’s very 
much 
something 
that can 
mutate 
according to 
your changing 
conditions.” 


As snow swirled through Manhattan 
early last month, the British designer 
Tom Dixon found himself in a cozy spot 
above it all, standing atop a twin-size 
bed with a dozen nervous students at 
the Parsons School of Design in Green- 
wich Village. 

Dressed in a charcoal suit, Mr. Dixon 
was trying to make a radical point: that 
Ikea, the Swedish furniture giant known 
for beds and dressers that are so inex- 
pensive they are often perceived as be- 
ing disposable, could manufacture a col- 
lection of affordable, heirloom-quality 
pieces to last a lifetime. 

To demonstrate the strength of the 
bed’s extruded aluminum frame, he 
challenged the students to crush it. 
They teetered on its metal edges (the 
mattress was removed) like acrobats on 
a high wire, until no more people would 
fit. End result: barely a wiggle. Even 
more remarkable, the bed has built-in 
channels that allow it to be modified and 
customized with headboards, night 
stands and other non-Ikea add-ons. 

Loosely inspired by D.I.Y. Ikea hack- 
ing sites and plug-and-play app culture, 
the transformable bed is part of a new 
Ikea collection called Delaktig, which 
will be unveiled at the Salone del Mobile 
design fair in Milan next week. 

“It’s very much something that can 
mutate according to your changing con- 
ditions,” said Mr. Dixon, 57, who has a 
tight mess of curly hair, a polished gold 
tooth and a pout that conceals a crack- 
ling dry wit. “You could put on a lamp, a 
phone charger, a side table. You could 
raise or lower it, or put it on wheels. It 
can easily go from being a student bed to 
a really posh couch, and then back again 
when you have kids.” 

The project is Mr. Dixon’s moon shot 
for the future of furniture — the latest 
gamble from a college dropout turned 
designer who has become one of 
Britain’s foremost tastemakers. 

Best known for lighting and furniture 
that flit between the bravely industrial 
and supremely elegant, including his 
iconic Screw side tables, which resem- 
ble oversize automotive jacks, and his 
pillowy Void pendant light, which could 
be mistaken for an Anish Kapoor jelly 
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bean sculpture, Mr. Dixon’s creations 
have typically appealed to a more rar- 
efied and affluent clientele. 

But in recent years, Mr. Dixon has 
emerged as a Terence Conran-like fig- 
ure for a new generation, designing 
interiors for hotels and restaurants like 
the Mondrian London at Sea Contain- 
ers; collectible furniture sold at high- 
end design fairs; an ever-expanding 
range of lighting and furniture ; stores in 
London, New York and Los Angeles; 
and even home accessories like note- 
books and scented dish soap. 

“He’s one of the most successful de- 
signers in the world today who is ac- 
tually self-trained,” said Stefan 
Lawrence, the founder of Twentieth, an 
influential Los Angeles store that car- 
ries cutting-edge design. “He never had 
a formal design education and basically 
bootstrapped his way to the top.” 

The fashion designer Paul Smith, who 
is among Mr. Dixon’s earliest clients and 
remains a close friend (he is the godfa- 
ther of Mr. Dixon’s daughter), put it this 
way: “He understands the use of ma- 
terials, the process of manufacturing 
and the importance of thinking about 
how something will ultimately be used.” 

ROCK STAR TO WELDER 

Mr. Dixon was born in Tunisia, where his 
father taught English, but was raised 


mainly in England after his family 
moved there when he was 4. With little 
patience for academia, he lasted just six 
months at the Chelsea College of Arts, 
and channeled his energy into music. In 
the early 1980s, he played bass for the 
band Funkapolitan, which appeared on 
the BBC show “Top of the Pops,” opened 
for the Clash and recorded at Electric 
Lady Studios in New York. 

His first flirtations with design came 
when he and a few partners started the 
London clubs Language Lab and Ti- 
tanic, and he welded sculptures on stage 
as experimental performance art. A bro- 
ken arm from a motorcycle accident put 
an end to his music career, but the weld- 
ing stuck. 

“In the club world, I knew lots of peo- 
ple, and they would turn into hair- 
dressers and photographers who would 
all need a little bit of metal welded,” Mr. 
Dixon said. “It was really through the 
joy of metalwork and resolving prob- 
lems that I became a designer.” 

His creations quickly turned more 
ambitious, and by 1985 he was trans- 
forming scrap metal into furniture. His 
Bull stool blended a skillet, ladles and bi- 
cycle forks into a vaguely neoclassical 
seat, while his S-Chair balanced a cobra- 
shaped metal frame, wrapped with rub- 
ber inner tubes, atop a Volkswagen Golf 
steering wheel. 

Soon, Giulio Cappellini, the art direc- 
tor of the Italian furniture company Cap- 
pellini, heard about the iconoclastic 
young gun. “A good friend of mine, 
Franca Sozzani, the former editor of 
Italian Vogue, told me, ‘Oh, there’s some 
interesting artist you should go see the 
next time you go to London,’ ” Mr. Cap- 
pellini said. “So I went to see Tom and 
his laboratory, a very dark space where 
he was doing these strong metal pieces, 
like a chair on which you cannot sit.” 

Impressed, Mr. Cappellini worked to 
put a number of Mr. Dixon’s designs into 
production, catapulting the designer’s 
name beyond Britain. Most successful 
was the S-Chair, which is now in the per- 


Above, the proto- 
type bed from the 
new Delaktig 
collection at Ikea, 
designed by Tom 
Dixon, left. 


manent collections of the Cooper Hew- 
itt, Smithsonian Design Museum; the 
Museum of Modern Art; and the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. 

“The S-Chair, which is a favorite of our 
curators, is rethinking a chair form — 
one continuous gesture,” said Cara Mc- 
Carty, the curatorial director of the Coo- 
per Hewitt. “He’s not a fussy designer, 
but he excels in the craft of making 
beautiful, enduring forms.” 

As his design practice grew, Mr. Dixon 
remained a maverick in both design and 
business. “The furniture industry tends 
to think in a very homogeneous way, 
with everyone repeating each other,” 
said Todd Bracher, a Brooklyn-based de- 
signer who worked for Mr. Dixon from 
2003 to 2005, just as Mr. Dixon was get- 
ting his brand off the ground. “Some- 
how, Tom was able to cut through all 
that.” 

The craze for warm metals like brass 
and copper in lighting can be traced 
back to Mr. Dixon’s fixtures from more 
than a decade ago, Mr. Bracher said, in- 
cluding his golden Mirror Ball, Copper 
Shade pendants and brass Beat lamps. 
“He was zigging while everyone else 
was zagging,” Mr. Bracher said. “He was 
using gold, brass and copper — all these 
metals that everyone was afraid of at the 
time. Everyone thought we were crazy.” 

He also skewered norms as a busi- 
nessman. Most designers license their 
creations to manufacturers and then get 
out of the way, but Mr. Dixon reveled in 
the production, marketing and selling of 
his products. 

From 1998 to 2008, as head of design 
and then creative director of Habitat, 
the European housewares chain started 
by Mr. Conran, Mr. Dixon spearheaded 
projects like the VIP (Very Important 
Products) collection, which introduced 
collaborations with Daft Punk, Ewan 
McGregor, Helena Christensen, Manolo 
Blahnik and Carla Bruni. 

As the creative director of the Finnish 
furniture company Artek from 2004 to 
2009, Mr. Dixon oversaw the creation of 
the 2nd Cycle program, which bought 
back the company’s vintage pieces, au- 
thenticated them and then resold them 
as time-beaten treasures. 

As the manufacturer of his own prod- 
ucts, he sold a majority of his company 
to investors (a stake now owned by NEO 
Investment Partners). “I’m a minority 
owner in my own name, which is a famil- 
iar way of acting in the fashion business, 
but is most unusual in our game,” Mr. 
Dixon said. He has even given away 
some of his products, as when he 
dumped 500 polystyrene chairs in 
Trafalgar Square during the 2006 Lon- 
don Design Festival in partnership with 
a packaging association, before copper- 
plating eight of them in a pricey limited 
edition the next year. 

“He doesn’t march to anyone’s drum 
but his own,” said Bradford Shellham- 


mer, the head of personalization and en- 
gagement at eBay. (He is also a singer in 
Mr. Dixon’s band Rough, which occa- 
sionally plays at design events). “He 
does what he wants.” 

IKEA FOR DESIGN SNOBS? 

Given Mr. Dixon’s history of doing the 
unexpected, his collaboration with Ikea 
isn’t that shocking. What’s more sur- 
prising, perhaps, is the focus on longev- 
ity. “Nobody wants to do throwaway ob- 
jects — nobody,” said Marcus Engman, 
the head of design at Ikea, which began 
working with Mr. Dixon a year and half 
ago. “The thing that is a little bit nagging 
in people’s minds about mass produc- 
tion is that everything looks the same. 
But could you mass-produce unique- 
ness? That’s the perfect crime.” 

To give it a push, Mr. Dixon and Ikea 
held workshops like the one at Parsons, 
where students developed accessories 
that would allow Delaktig to become a 
dining table with storage compart- 
ments; a foosball table; a protective 
shelter with flotation aids for natural 
disasters; a self-contained pet ceme- 
tery; and an all-in-one nursery unit with 
a mobile, crib, changing table and nurs- 
ing pillows. 

Mr. Dixon plans to make upscale com- 
ponents under his own brand, which 
may include marble side tables and 
headboards, Moroccan-style pillows, 
lamps and a kit for a curtained four- 
poster bed. “The measure of success is if 
you manage to get a whole ecosystem 
around this platform,” he said. “Then it 
takes on a life of its own.” Ikea aims to 
start selling Delaktig next February, 
and Mr. Dixon hopes it will have a start- 
ing price of about $400. 

Despite its grand ambitions, when 
Delaktig is shown in Milan, it will be 
only one part of Mr. Dixon’s presenta- 
tion. 

As a sign of just how big a player he 
has become, he is creating a multifacet- 
ed destination at Teatro Manzoni, a 
yawning 842-seat theater and galleria of 
sumptuous 1950 Milanese style. 

There, Mr. Dixon will offer film 
screenings, talks and a Johnnie Walker 
bar, and present his many creations in a 
series of shops, including a 
haberdashery with his first collection of 
pillows and throws, a chandelier store 
with his latest lighting collection, a per- 
fumery of scented goods for the home 
and an antiques shop where his now 
classic designs will mix with other vin- 
tage goods. 

He will also reintroduce a number of 
his earliest designs for Cappellini under 
his own brand, including the Pylon chair, 
a skeletal composition of metal wire in- 
spired by power transmission towers 
and a new version of the S-Chair based 
on his first prototypes. 

“I’m doing a prequel,” Mr. Dixon said. 
“It’s like ‘Star Wars.’ ” 
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A parable 
of rising India, 
akin to Chekhov 


BOOK REVIEW 


GHACHAR GHOCHAR. By Vivek Shang- 
hag. 128 pp. Penguin. $15. 


BY PARUL SEHGAL 

Troubles — like ants — seldom walk 
alone. In “Ghachar Ghochar,” a new 
novella by the Indian writer Vivek 
Shanbhag, translated from Kannada by 
Srinath Perur, a family is besieged by 
both and develops a taste for respond- 
ing with imaginative cruelty Sudden 
wealth only makes them more ruth- 
less. “It’s true what they say — it’s not 
we who control money, it’s the money 
that controls us,” the nameless narra- 
tor realizes, a little late in the day. 
“When there’s only a little, it behaves 
meekly; when it grows, it becomes 
brash and has its way with us. Money 
had swept us up and flung us in the 
midst of a whirlwind.” 

This spiny, scary story of moral 
decline, crisply plotted and no thicker 
than my thumb, has been heralded as 
the finest Indian novel in a decade, 
notable for a book in bhasha, one of 
India’s vernacular languages. The 
Great Indian Novel has almost always 
referred to a particular kind of book: 
big, baggy, polyphonic and, crucially, 
written in English — “Midnight’s Chil- 
dren,” say, or “The God of Small 
Things.” Admirers of this austere little 
tale, who include Suketu Mehta and 
Katherine Boo, have compared 
Shanbhag to Chekhov. Folded into the 
compressed, densely psychological 
portrait of this family is a whole uni- 
verse: a parable of rising India, an 
indictment of domestic violence, a 
taxonomy of ants and a sly commen- 
tary on translation itself. 

The title is a nonsense phrase, mean- 
ing tangled beyond repair. Our narra- 
tor (who, with his excellent intentions 
and total lack of initiative, recalls Nick 
Carraway) hears it for the first time on 
his honeymoon. He has pounced on his 
new wife, Anita, in their hotel room, 
but can’t untie the drawstring of her 
sari’s petticoat. It’s all knotted up — 
ghachar ghochar, she says, reaching 
for a word from her childhood, a word 
invented by her little brother to de- 
scribe a snarled kite string. The narra- 
tor is thrilled by this intimacy, to be 
welcomed into her secret language. In 
the morning, he gestures at the di- 
sheveled bedsheets, their entwined 
legs: ghachar ghochar. 


All families are their own countries, 
with their own idioms, rites and 
taboos. Anita is not the only character 
who has grown up within the borders 
of a particular culture, yet when the 
narrator tries to share something of his 
own world, as new lovers will, Anita is 
understandably less charmed. To 
survive years of privation, his peculiar 
family has learned to move as one. The 
narrator can scarcely extricate himself 
in his own mind: “What can I say of 
myself that is only about me and not 
tied up with the others? Wherever I 
try to start, I quickly run into one of 
three women ... each more fearsome 
than the other.” Everyone has a spe- 
cific role. His uncle runs the family 
business, a spice packaging company. 
His fearsome mother and sister fight 
the family’s battles and keep his father, 
a co-owner of the business, appeased 
until he makes a will. The narrator’s 
job is to stay out of the way, mainly, 
“killing time with great dedication.” 

Anita is repulsed by her new hus- 
band’s passivity and the family’s bru- 
tal, bullying tactics. “She would need to 
have lived through those earlier days 
with us,” the narrator laments. “When 
the whole family stuck together, walk- 
ing like a single body across the 
tightrope of our circumstances. With- 
out that reality behind her, it’s all a 
matter of empty principle.” 

Shanbhag is excellent on the inner 
logic of families, and of language, how 
even the most innocent phrases come 
freighted with history. In the book’s 
funniest set piece, the narrator’s 
mother tells him she’s cooking him a 
special breakfast. He recognizes her 
announcement for what it is — a decla- 
ration of war — and flees the house. 

His mother has chosen to make this 
particular dish because the smell of it 
nauseates Anita. Anita takes the bait, 
the narrator’s sister is drawn into the 
quarrel, then his father. The powder 
keg explodes. 

“Ghachar Ghochar” is the first book 
written in Kannada — a language with 
around 40 million speakers — to be 
published in America. And much about 
its provenance and its passage into 
English is distinct — it’s the product of 
a true collaboration between Shanbhag 
and Perur, a first-time translator 
whose interest in this kind of work 
came not from his closeness to the 
language but his distance. He felt 
divorced from his mother tongue, he 
told me, and hoped translation would 
help him find his way back. For 18 
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months, author and translator worked 
on the 119 -page book, taking it apart in 
Kannada and putting it back together 
in English — lightly editing it here and 
there, even adding a scene or two. 

The actual translation wasn’t the 
tricky part, even though Kannada is a 
very different language — looser, more 
permissive about repetition. In fact, 
the translation brought certain ele- 
ments into sharper focus. To establish 
the past tense in Kannada requires 
some elaborate grammatical framing. 
But English is efficient and allows the 
action of the book to move as a mind 
moves, to leap between present and 
past. If anything, translating the book 
from Kannada into Indian English (for 
a version published in India last year) 
proved less complicated than the sub- 
sequent jump from Indian to American 
English; small turns of phrase evoca- 
tive to the Indian reader — “washing 
vessels” for washing dishes, “iron box” 
for iron — had to be tweaked. Perur 
did retain one lovely local detail. The 
family is accused of using umbrellas to 
shelter them from moonlight. In the 
village, where no one can afford 


umbrellas or knows what they are, the 
nouveau riche put them to absurd 
uses. 

The real work of translation is al- 
ways in carrying over the unsaid — 
never more important than in a book 
like “Ghachar Ghochar,” where the 
characters are impelled by forces 
within themselves, their families and 
their communities that feel so furtive, 
even unspeakable. For Perur it was a 
matter of establishing a voice that 
could be convincingly savvy and blind. 
He wrote and rewrote the early pages 
until he settled on a tone he believed 
could carry the novel. 

The book in our hands is elegant, 
lean, balletic — but how can we know if 
the essence of the original has been 
communicated? When this question 
has been put to Vivek Shanbhag, who 
has himself also worked as a transla- 
tor, he has recalled one particular 
passage from the novel. It is, notably, 
one of the scenes he added specifically 
for the translation. The narrator’s wife 
has gone out of town and he is idly 
rifling through her closet, touching her 
clothes, her jewelry. He catches scent 


of her suddenly. He presses his face 
into her saris to smell more, but the 
closer he gets, the more the smell 
retreats. “Whatever fragrance the 
whole wardrobe had was missing in 
the individual clothes it held. The more 
keenly I sought it, the further it reced- 
ed. A strange mixture of feelings I 
could not quite grasp — love, fear, 
entitlement, desire, frustration — 
flooded through me until it seemed like 
I would break.” 

The essence of a novel, Shanbhag 
seems to imply, floats like fragrance 
through the book. It is the emanation 
of the sum of its parts and cannot be 
isolated. And perhaps any attempt to 
single it out is beside the point. Trans- 
lation isn’t merely an act of transporta- 
tion, after all, of carrying something 
over. It’s asymptotic (“the more keenly 
I sought it, the further it receded”), a 
kind of contented yearning and act of 
ardor every bit as mysterious as the 
narrator’s efforts to find his beloved 
among her belongings. 


Parul Sehgal is senior editor of The 
New York Times Book Review. 


By the Book 

Philipp Meyer 


CROSSWORD 

Initial Description 

Edited by Will Shortz 


The author of the novel “ The Son,” now 
a series on AMC, is creatively inspired 
by poetry: u What I am looking for in a 
poem is a sense for sound and compres- 
sion, for the density of meaning that all 
good poetry has and that all good fic- 
tion should strive for.” 

What books are on your night stand 
now? 

“Spoils,” by Brian Van Reet; “King 
Me,” by Roger Reeves; “Man in the 
Holocene,” by Max Frisch; “A Brief 
History of Seven Killings,” by Marlon 
James; “The Tiger’s Wife,” by Tea 
Obreht; “The Master,” by Colm Toibin; 
“The Great Fires,” by Jack Gilbert; “All 
True Not a Lie in It,” by Alix Hawley; 
and “The Collected Stories of Eudora 
Welty.” 

What’s the last great book you read? 

Kazuo Ishiguro’s “The Buried Giant.” 

What do you read when you’re work- 
ing on a book? 

If I’m trying to get inside a character’s 
head, I’ll usually start the day with 
Virginia Woolf. I used to turn to “Ulys- 
ses” for this, but only certain sections 
of that book really work, so I’ve gone 
back to Woolf or occasionally Faulkner. 
Alternatively, if I need to work on 
dialogue, I’ll pick up Richard Price. 

After a small hit of Faulkner or 
Woolf or Price, I’ll usually get about 
four hours of writing done. The cre- 
ative batteries will be pretty drained at 
that point, so I’ll walk around in a daze, 
eat lunch, read some poetry. Maybe 
Jack Gilbert or Anne Carson or, more 
recently, Roger Reeves. What I am 
looking for in a poem is a sense for 
sound and compression, for the density 
of meaning that all good poetry has 
and that all good fiction should strive 
for. Often the poetry will get my brain 
turning over again, wake up the muse, 
whatever you want to call it, and I’ll 
write for another hour or two. 

At that point I’ll be so physically and 
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mentally exhausted that I’ll barely 
remember my own name. That’s when 
I answer emails, take calls from 
agents, publishers, producers, etc. (I 
hope none of them are reading this.) 
You have to be very careful about to 
what (and to whom) you’re giving the 
best part of your day. You have to treat 
your mind the way an athlete treats 
her body; I’m always taking stock of 
my mental fitness, my creative battery, 
and my psychological state; you have 
to always be pushing yourself, always 
taking risks, but the recovery time is 
equally important. Sometimes the well 
is empty; sometimes you’re in such a 
bad mood that everything you write 
looks terrible. But in the end, your 
mind really does get stronger with 
cycles of effort and recovery, and so 
my days, months and years revolve 
around these cycles. 

I have been told that if I ever have 
kids, all of this will go to hell. 

What moves you most in a work of 
literature? 

Literature — or any art — should move 
you before you understand why. It 
should feel as if you’re in the presence 
of something holy — that you’ve come 
across some ancient code that explains 
the human race. In the end, that is 
what art really does; it connects your 
mind and soul with the mind and soul 
of a stranger. Or with the mind and 
soul of humanity at large. You read 


something and you realize: Hey. I’m 
not alone. 

What book might people be surprised 
to find on your shelves? 

I think people might be surprised to 
see that I have several hundred books 
on plants, animal tracks, trees, birds: 
things like that. I have 20 books on 
mushrooms alone. I also have several 
dozen cookbooks, because when I’m at 
home, I only eat meat that I’ve hunted 
myself. So I spend lots of time figuring 
out how to make various types of game 
taste good. 

If you could require the president to 
read one book, what would it be? 

“The Economics of Inequality,” by 
Thomas Piketty. 

You’re organizing a literary dinner. 
Which three writers, dead or alive, do 
you invite? 

It would be hard to pass up meeting 
the people who invented the modern 
novel: Virginia Woolf, Ernest He- 
mingway, William Faulkner and James 
Joyce. That’s four, but one of the men 
would be too drunk to show up, so we’d 
end up at three. 

How do you decide what to read 
next? Reviews, word of mouth, books 
by friends, books for research? Does 
it depend on mood, or do you plot in 
advance? 

If you’re lucky enough to have a career 
as a writer, there’s a tough balance 
between protecting your mind from 
unwanted noise and staying open to 
the world around you. But if enough 
people recommend a book, or if the 
right reviewer says the right things, 

I’ll give anything a try. You never know 
what book or poem or piece of art is 
going to show you something — it 
could be a classic you never got around 
to reading, or it could be a first novel 
that was just published. Great artists 
really are born every day. 


Across 

1 Ascribes, with 
“up” 

7 Title film 
character played 
by Tyler Perry 

12 Hails 

19 Showy 
gymnastics 
maneuver 

20 Togalike Roman 
cloak 

22 In an attentive 
manner 

23 SWAN 

26 Crunchy green 
vegetable 

27 Profitable 

28 Sportscaster 
Johnson 

29 Show up 

31 Wet blanket? 

33 They contain 
libidos 

34 MARS 

43 Largest city of 
Yemen 

44 French region 
now part of the 
Grand Est 

45 Ally (with) 

46 Hershey product 
similar to a 
Heath bar 

47 Part of a domain 
name 

49 Gists 

51 Foreboding 
atmosphere 

55 ATLAS 

60 Fixed fee 

63 Spa sound 


64 “Once in Love 

With ” 

65 Objectivist Rand 

66 Fat substitute 
brand 

67 Pride parade 
letters 

69 Self-referential 

71 Fifth-century 
pope dubbed 
“the Great” 

73 An evergreen 

74 Martinique, par 
exemple 

75 Exist 

76 Musical 
instruments that 
lie flat 

78 TRIO 

84 Jose 

(tequila brand) 

85 the 

Explorer 

86 Chapel Hill sch. 

87 It’s a long story 

91 Squealed 

93 Really bothers 

96 Drew useful 
material from 

97 OKAY 

101 Fiery end? 

103 es Salaam 

104 Of a heart 
chamber 

105 Direct 

108 Stop, in sailor’s 
lingo 

112 Shudder of 
emotion 

117 WASP 

120 Opening letters? 


121 One of the 
Wahl bergs 

122 One way to pay 

123 Introversion 

124 Idol worshiper 

125 Yoga poses 

Down 

1 Musical Mama 

2 Cut 

3 Something 
delivered by a 
diva 

4 Droopy 

5 Capital of 
Uganda 

6 Nearly out? 

7 Gullet 

8 Second first lady 

9 Foolish oldsters 

10 K thru 12 

11 King who spoke 
at Kennedy’s 
inaugural ball 

12 Lugs 

13 Samuel Adams, 

e.g. 

14 Rich supply 

15 Natl. Guard 
counterpart 

16 Small, as Beanie 
Babies 

17 1961 title role 
for Charlton 
Heston 

18 A comic called 
Wanda 

21 Burglar 
frightener 

24 Nui (Easter 

Island) 


Solution to puzzle of March 25-26 




25 Mooers’ 
mouthfuls 

30 Muse of lyric 
poetry 

32 Flight of fancy 

34 Publisher’s pile: 
Abbr. 

35 Park, III. 

36 Commercial 
lead-in to Caps 

37 “ Boom-De- 

Ay” 

38 Certain house 
... or house 
dressing 

39 Land next to 
Peru: Abbr. 

40 Obligation 

41 Drop a line, say 

42 Raise 

47 Banned 
insecticide 

48 Desdemona’s 
husband, in 
opera 

50 Candidate’s goal 

52 Bobby of the 
Black Panthers 


53 Stephenie 
who wrote the 
“Twilight” series 

54 Periodic table 
figs. 

56 Actor Holm 

57 Where cultures 
thrive? 

58 Horse bit 

59 Wonder Woman 
is one 

60 City, but not 
county, leader? 

61 Yale of Yale 
University 

62 La (notre 

planete) 

68 Neuter 

69 Med. scan 

70 Poetic time 

71 Stop: Abbr. 

72 That life evolves, 
to Darwin 

74 Pressed 

75 Apothegm 

77 Global sports 

org. 

79 German for 
“first” 


80 Cole Porter’s 
“Well, Did You 
?” 

81 Actress 
Anderson 

82 They may match 
presidential 
administrations 

83 Train 

88 Nonspecific 
amount 

89 Mild exclamation 

90 Supplemental 
work for actors 

92 Golden 

(General Mills 
cereal) 

94 Winter Olympics 
activity 

95 Willa Cather’s 

“My ” 

96 Bad-mouths 

97 Writer who 
coined the 
term “banana 
republic” (1904) 

98 Drab songbird 

99 Airport amenity 


100 Realm 
chronicled by C. 
S. Lewis 

101 expected 

(predictably) 

102 1991 
Wimbledon 
champ Michael 

106 Ghostbuster 
Spengler 

107 Preval, 

two-time 
president of 
Haiti 

109 Say further 

110 Brandy grade, 
briefly 

111 Volcano at the 
meeting point of 
the African and 
Eurasian plates 

1 13 Pet protection 
agcy. 

114 White House 
spokesman 
Spicer 

115 Greek peak 

116 Some degrees 

1 18 Bad start? 

119 Col.’s superior 
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Still angry 
after all 
these years 

John Lydon, a.k.a. Johnny Rotten, 
reflects on his punk-rock misadventures 


BY DAVE ITZKOFF 

The wild-eyed rock star who first came 
to prominence telling his listeners that 
they had no future has been spending a 
lot of time lately thinking about the past. 
John Lydon, the frontman of Public Im- 
age Ltd. — who also goes by the alias 
Johnny Rotten when he performs with 
his punk band the Sex Pistols — sat 
down last year and wrote out the lyrics 
for all the songs he had composed over a 
musical career of some four decades. 

Now Mr. Lydon has published the re- 
sults from this guided tour of his psyche, 
which took him about six months to 
complete, as a book called “Mr. Rotten’s 
Songbook.” The book contains his hand- 
written lyrics for bluntly powerful Sex 
Pistols songs like “God Save the Queen” 
and “Anarchy in the U.K.,” as well as 
more nuanced Public Image tracks like 
“Death Disco,” accompanied by Mr. Ly- 
don’s scabrous cartoon artwork and 
other illuminations. 

Mr. Lydon, 61, said that “Mr. Rotten’s 
Songbook” had helped him reconnect 
with emotions he had felt at various 
stages of his career. “I’m a great 
seething ball of everything I’ve learned 
in my life,” he explained in a recent 
phone interview from his home in Los 
Angeles. 

Here, Mr. Lydon talks further about 
the making of “Mr. Rotten’s Songbook” 
and how his formative punk-rock misad- 
ventures shaped his perspective on cur- 
rent events. These are edited excerpts 
from that conversation. 

Where did you get the idea for this 
project? 

The offer came up to tour China. We 
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thought, “Fat-chance hotel on that one.” 
Because they insisted on a copy of every 
lyric I’d ever written, to analyze it. And 
then, shock horror, they actually ap- 
proved us. So, I immediately thought, 
Where have I gone wrong? 

You published a memoir, “Anger Is an 
Energy,” in 2014. Was preparing this 
book a different process from that 
one? 

For the last book, I had to investigate my 
own childhood illnesses, and that was 
something I never discussed with any- 
one ever, really. I managed to clear my 
head and became a better person for 
that. So here’s, my God, a huge pile of 
songs I’ve written over the years. I think 
it’s 127 of them. It’s very intriguing for 
me to go back to the moments I wrote 
each one and what was flashing in my 
head. Sometimes it’s just blocks of color 
or squiggles. It’s a part of my insane 
thinking process that’s driving me 


slowly crazy, [laughs] 

So when you’re writing a song, you’re 
not always thinking of what’s immedi- 
ately in front of you? 

Oh, I’m not. With songs, I’ll run them in 
my head, sometimes for years, before I 
commit them to paper. And it’s at that 
exact moment that it all comes flooding 
back, usually in one solid chunk. I don’t 
mean to grab any thunder from a man 
who I did respect as a comedian, but 
Robin Williams, my God — I’d seen him 
live once, and he left such a great im- 
pression on me, that I’m not the only one 
who babbles inside his head at a 1,000 
miles an hour, in 200 different directions. 
It was nice to find a kindred confusion- 
ist. 

Is it tedious to have to revisit your work 
with the Sex Pistols again? 

I don’t blame people for wanting to focus 
on that first, initial burst. The big bang. 


But I’ve done ever so much more impor- 
tant work since. That’s what Public Im- 
age does. I would have loved to have 
been a writer, but the written word on its 
own was never satisfying enough. And 
music on its own, without me in it, is a 
little pointless, [laughs] 

You wrote some very angry songs as a 
young man. Can you still tap into that 
anger now? 

It’s the same thing. It’s a young person, 
and now a slightly older — but not much, 
in terms of the space-time continuum — 
asking questions. What is this for? Does 
that work? How? Explain it to me. Edu- 
cate me. That’s all I’m doing, is asking 
questions. 

Do you ever want to tell your younger 
self, “Wait until you're older — then 
you’ll really find things to be angry 
about”? 

Oh, no. I understand where you’re go- 
ing, but believe me, I was fully angry. 
There was a whole world out there that 
was sacrosanct and untouchable, like 
the royal family. Excuse me! I have a 
valid opinion on these things. Shall I 
stand up and be counted? And look 
where that got me. 

What soured you on punk rock? 

It went horrible when it started to feel 
packaged and sold as a commodity, 
rather than a do-it-yourself act of inde- 
pendence. I found that I was really 


quickly being turned into a pop star 
there, and I was really uncomfortable 
with that. For want of a better word — 
and I’ve tried to explain it, but even this 
seems to confuse people — I view my- 
self as a folk singer. 

Wait, really? 

I’m one of the folk, and I’m writing about 
what us folk feel. Thank God for Bob 
Dylan going electric — it’s his fault. 

British punk came out of an era of 
enormous political upheaval. Do you 
think America is going through a simi- 
lar moment now? 

It was inevitable. It had swung so far 
to the left, it’s now going to swing to 
the right. And neither way will work 
because they’re too extreme in their 
attitudes. There’s nothing for people 
who live in general, and want to be 
just normal. And this is an odd one for 
me, I know, because I’m far from nor- 
mal. 

Some people like to say conservatism 
is the new punk rock. Do you agree 
with that? 

Aaaaaah! No! [laughs] Aaaaaah! 
There’s better analogies than that. Is 
Donald the new Sex Pistols? I don’t 
know, and I don’t think you need to tie 
things together that way. It’s too easy. 

You’re a United States citizen now, 
but do you still keep an eye on the po- 
litical tumult in the country where you 
were born and raised? 

Frankly, I came to America because, 
yes, it [Britain] might have been the 
country I was raised in, but it was very 
fast becoming the country I was being 
erased in. The censorship, the police 
raids, it was absurd, and America 
seemed to have welcomed me. I be- 
came an American a few years back. 
I’m one of the few that beat the wall. 

If you weren’t taking my questions, 
what would you normally be doing on 
a day like today? 

Hard work, because I’ve got a boiler re- 
pairman coming over, and I’m sup- 
posed to know something about it. I’ve 
read the manual. It didn’t get me no fur- 
ther down the road, [laughs] I hate the 
idea of someone doing something that I 
could’ve done myself, and probably bet- 
ter, but then again, I don’t have a 
plumber’s license. I could put a toilet in 
all right, but as soon as there’s any 
wiring, it’s like, you know, John, you’re 
making a bomb! [laughs] 
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Madness on film 
becomes movement 


Titicut Follies’ translates a documentary 
about insanity to the ballet stage 


BY MICHAEL COOPER 

Ballets have been inspired by fairy tales, 
myths, poems, novels and Shakespeare 
plays, among other things. But never by 
a documentary that exposed the har- 
rowing conditions at a state prison for 
the criminally insane. 

Until now. 

“Titicut Follies,” Frederick Wise- 
man’s landmark black-and-white docu- 
mentary from 1967, took viewers behind 
the walls of a state prison hospital in 
Bridgewater, Mass., with unsparing 
scenes of strip searches, a psychiatrist 
interviewing a pedophile, a guard force- 
feeding an inmate. It might seem like an 
unlikely subject, but with the help of a 
new ballet think tank, it is being turned 
into “Titicut Follies: The Ballet.” 

“Let’s do the waiting room, and then 
we’ll do the strip search,” its 
choreographer, James Sewell, told a 
troupe of dancers as he and Mr. Wise- 
man watched a rehearsal together on a 
winter’s day in New York. 

The dancers ran through the two 
scenes, to an eerie score by Lenny Pick- 
ett, the saxophonist and composer best 
known these days as the bandleader for 
“Saturday Night Live.” Mr. Sewell 
stopped them to tweak the 
choreography of the strip search. “I 
think when we get to the butt-check cir- 
cle,” he said, “it needed to be slightly 
larger.” 

The ballet — which is to have its pre- 
miere this weekend in Minneapolis, 
where Mr. Sewell’s company, James 
Sewell Ballet, is based — had an unusual 
genesis. Mr. Wiseman, 87, said he had 
grown fascinated by dance and move- 
ment while making documentaries 
about American Ballet Theater, the 
Paris Opera Ballet and a boxing gym. 
But he said he had found the subjects of 
most ballets less than compelling. 

“I got sick and tired of seeing ballets 
about relationships, or mythological 
forests 10 centuries ago,” said Mr. Wise- 
man, who recently won an honorary Os- 
car for his half-century of filmmaking. 
(Film Forum in New York is presenting 
a Wiseman retrospective April 14-27.) 
“Of the ballets I saw, very few of them 
were about the contemporary world. So 
I thought why not take an extreme sub- 
ject — like psychotics in a prison for the 


criminally insane — and see if some- 
thing resembling a classical ballet could 
be made out of their behavior, their 
movements, their tics, convulsions and 
obsessions.” 

He shared his idea with Jennifer 
Homans, the dance critic and historian 
who in 2014 founded the Center for Bal- 
let and the Arts at New York University; 
the center serves as a sort of think tank 
to dream up new directions for ballet, 
foster academic and artistic work, and 
connect dance to other fields. She invit- 
ed Mr. Wiseman to be in the first class of 
visiting fellows, and put him in touch 
with Mr. Sewell — whose work has grap- 
pled with other dark subjects, including 
Abu Ghraib, the prison in Iraq where 
Americans tortured detainees. 

“This is the whole point of the center: 
to encourage work like this,” said Ms. 
Homans, whose 2010 book, “Apollo’s An- 
gels,” traced four centuries of ballet but 
ended with the warning that “ballet is 
dying.” The center, which has drawn fel- 
lows from many disciplines, got a new 
lease on life last fall when the Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation, which helped estab- 
lish it, gave it a second $2 million grant 
to keep it operating through at least 
2019. 

Translating “Titicut” into a ballet — 
one of the center’s highest-profile 
projects — has been a challenge. (It will 
be performed in New York at the Skir- 
ball Center for the Performing Arts, 
April 28 to April 30.) 

The film opens with a chorus of joy- 
less, dazed, bow-tied inmates singing 
“Strike Up the Band” in a nightmarish 
variety show with the guards. Mr. Sew- 
ell took that as the jumping-off point for 
his ballet — but he decided to switch the 
idiom. 

The guard acting as master of cere- 
monies in the film seemed to have “an 
Ed Sullivan complex,” Mr. Sewell said. 
“He was into theater, and he had his the- 
ater company. We’re a ballet company. 
So I kind of translated that he’s now Dia- 
ghilev, he has a Diaghilev complex.” He 
was referring to Sergei Diaghilev, the 
founder of the Ballets Russes. 

The skewed chorus became a skewed 
ballet. Mr. Sewell said he had tried to 
“deconstruct ballet technique” in places 
so that, say, the port de bras, or carriage 
of the arms, would not line up. Mr. Sew- 
ell said he tried to stay “within the ballet 
vernacular” — there is dancing on point, 
though not much — but allowed that 
“there are a lot of steps that you’re not 
going to see in the ballet classroom.” 


Above, Laurie 
Nielsen and other 
members of James 
Sewell Ballet in 
“Titicut Follies: 
The Ballet.” At 
right, the dance 
critic and historian 
Jennifer Homans, 
who helped de- 
velop the show; 
the filmmaker 
Frederick Wise- 
man; the com- 
poser Lenny Pick- 
ett; and the 
choreographer 
James Sewell. 
Below, a scene 
from Mr. Wise- 
man’s film “Titicut 
Follies.” 


“The last 
thing I want is 
either 
psychiatric 
approval or 
disapproval.” 



ZIPPORAH FILMS 


The dance is peppered with allusions 
to canonical ballets. A birthday party 
scene takes its inspiration from the Rose 
Adagio in “The Sleeping Beauty.” 

An off-kilter pas de deux pairs a swan 
that might have floated over from “Swan 
Lake” and the Faun from Vaslav Nijin- 
sky’s “Afternoon of a Faun.” To stage the 
strip search, Mr. Sewell turned to one of 
the most famous scenes in classical bal- 
let: the Kingdom of the Shades in Mari- 
us Petipa’s “La Bayadere,” with its en- 
trance of a line of ballerinas in white. 

The strip search, he said, “is like the 
entrance of the Shades: coming in one 
by one, taking off the shirt and taking off 


the pants.” Mr. Pickett’s music for the 
scene echoes Ludwig Minkus’s score for 
“Bayadere” — if played as a sad, slightly 
sour Tom Waits-meets-Kurt Weill waltz. 

Surprisingly, it has been the docu- 
mentarian urging the choreographer to 
feel free to stray from reality — Mr. 
Wiseman told Mr. Sewell not to be too 
wedded to what his cameras captured 
50 years ago. “In my view — perhaps in 
no one else’s — there is a very abstract 
quality to all my movies,” Mr. Wiseman 
said. “There’s a literal track, and there’s 
an abstract track. And in the ballet, the 
abstract track is more important.” 

“Titicut Follies” caused quite a stir — 
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embarrassing officials by drawing at- 
tention to the horrifying prison condi- 
tions, but also raising questions about 
privacy for showing mentally ill 
prisoners stripped naked. It was banned 
for years by a Massachusetts court after 
a judge described it as “a nightmare of 
ghoulish obscenities” — a phrase that, 
Mr. Wiseman said puckishly, he was 
tempted to quote for a cinema marquee. 

The new ballet risks offending other 
sensitivities, with dancers being asked 
to pretend to be mentally ill — more real- 
istically than, say, a ballerina dancing 
the mad scene in “Giselle.” 

Mr. Sewell said that he had asked peo- 
ple with experience in the mental health 
field whether his choreography looked 
right. “The last thing we want to do is be 
making fun of people,” he said. 

Mr. Wiseman had a different take. 
“The last thing I want is either psychiat- 
ric approval or disapproval,” he said. 
“This is a fictional dance piece, and I re- 
ally don’t care what any psychiatrist, so- 
cial worker or clinical psychologist 
thinks. Obviously, I hope they like it. But 
it’s a fictional dance piece.” 

Mr. Sewell said that he hoped that the 
ballet would retain the power of the film. 

“The emotional range of the movie is 
huge: It goes from the funny to the ab- 
surd to the tragic to the I-can’t-hardly- 
even-look-at-that,” he said. “When you 
finish watching the movie, there’s this 
feeling that you’ve been through all 
these things — almost sort of a shell 
shock from all that you’ve seen and been 
through,” he said. “And can that feeling 
be given to an audience going out from 
the ballet? I don’t know. I hope so.” 
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Cuban animation 
and improvisation 


CUBA, FROM PAGE 15 

ing with El Muke on his next project, 
said: “He’s able to shape-shift in his 
style. The look of ‘Invertebrates’ is com- 
pletely different than his other work.” 

‘ANOTHER ANIMATION THAT’S NOT 
FOR KIDS’ 

A 2014 short from El Muke mixes old and 
new styles for an otherworldly hodge- 
podge of computer-graphic imagery, 
2-D animation and photography. Set 
among Cuban homes, the film peeks into 
windows to reveal rudimentary stop- 
motion and computer-animated charac- 
ters. In another shot, Cuba’s dual cur- 
rencies, the peso and the convertible 
peso used most commonly by tourists, 
crawl outside a building while an old 
French franc can be seen behind barred 
windows, a figure from “The Little 
Prince” printed on the bill. That quick 
homage gives way to a cartoon of a girl 
singing with a daisy, which defies the 
short’s title for a brief moment. The next 
window reveals two naked adults em- 
bracing, and then every detail of that 
mixed-up world is taken apart, eyes sep- 
arated from heads, the daisy from its 
petals. It’s up to the animator to make 
sense of all of the chaos, creating some- 
thing out of spare parts. 

‘NO COUNTRY 
FOR OLD SQUARES’ 

While El Muke makes do with limited 
equipment and internet access in far- 
away Santa Clara, Mr. Blanco and his 
team at NOOo Productions often incor- 
porate Havana’s cityscape into their 
work. But his latest, which won best ani- 
mated short at the Muestra Joven festi- 
val in 2016, is an Orwellian tale about a 
screaming dictator lording it over iden- 
tically dressed workers from drab, iden- 
tical apartments. The dictator’s military 
green uniform is unmistakable, but be- 
fore you read too much into it, the story’s 
protagonist challenges the dictator and 
wins, only to become another militant 
ruler. Composed of computer-generated 
images, painting and pencil drawings, 
the film’s textures clash to create a 


dreary dystopia out of this sparse but 
colorful setting. “Before I drew anima- 
tion, I made comics,” Mr. Blanco said. 
“I’m interested in American comics 
from the 70s and ’80s, which are world- 
renowned, and I’m also influenced by 
Japanese and French comics.” 

‘VEN VEN’ 

Since production money is hard to find, 
artists will take on commissions to fi- 
nance their own projects. This 2014 mu- 
sic video by Mr. Blanco borrows several 
styles for visuals that are as poppy as 
the beats. The plot is simple: A young 
man is invited to a house party by his 
girlfriend, and, thanks to misadventures 
along the way, he’s broke by the time he 
arrives. He passes by a few Havana 
landmarks like the lighthouse at the 
head of the Morro Castle and El Male- 
con, the oceanfront esplanade, all 
drenched in vivid colors as if the party 
had started the moment he got out of the 
shower. Mr. Blanco said of his free-float- 
ing style, “We’re a group that gets to- 
gether because we like to draw 
animations, but we don’t have structure, 
we don’t have a company or a business 
bank account, because that’s not al- 
lowed.” 

‘THE LAST ACT’ 

As with much of the Cuban film industry, 
not everything is family friendly. This 
animated short from Harold Rensoli, 
which played at Muestra Joven in 2013, 
looks at what might lead a person to con- 
sider suicide. A bottle of pills pops off the 
shelf, and the many pills playfully be- 
come a deadly one. The word “tomala” 
(take it) lures the lone person in the 
short to take the medication, and the 
words “buen viaje” show that the deed is 
done. If any doubts remained, animated 
droplets of blood float from the charac- 
ter’s ear as the credits roll. “Any act we 
do can be the last,” Mr. Rensoli said. “So, 
there is no time for subtleties or perfec- 
tionism. You just have to express your- 
self.” Although largely stop-motion, the 
film incorporates computer animation 
to depict the character’s hazy mind-set. 






EL MUKE 


From above, the 
short films “The 
Last Act” and 
“Another Anima- 
tion That’s Not for 
Kids.” A decade 
ago, computer 
animation was a 
rarity in Cuba. 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


Stop, sniff 
and listen 


Your senses of touch, smell and hearing 
can be as useful in cooking as your sight 


BY JULIA MOSKIN 

Kate McDermott describes it as “the siz- 
zle-whump.” 

It’s the sound a pie makes when it’s 
perfectly baked, said Ms. McDermott, 
the author of “Art of the Pie.” 

The “sizzle” is the sound of hot butter 
cooking the flour in the crust, melding it 
into a crisp, golden lid. The “whump” is 
the sound of the thickened filling bump- 
ing against the top crust as it bubbles at 
a steady pace. 

“I call it the heartbeat of the pie,” she 
said. 

Ms. McDermott, who is 63 and lives in 
Port Angeles, Wash., leads intensive 
baking seminars across the country. But 
before she became a pie coach, she was 
a professional musician. “I experience 
the world primarily through sound,” she 
said. “Fve been listening to pies since I 
started baking them.” 

Any experienced cook knows that 
there is much more to cooking than just 
taste. There is touch (tapping the top of 
a pie to make sure it is completely firm), 
smell (inhaling the changing scents of 
the crust as it bakes), sound (listening to 
its heartbeat) and sight (watching for 
the juices to turn thick). 

Learn to use all five senses in the 
kitchen and you’ll become a better cook 
— especially if you sharpen the ones 
that are less associated with cooking: 
hearing, touch and smell. 

Cooks with visual impairments, who 
cannot see the golden brown of a pie 
crust or the shine of perfectly scrambled 
eggs, know this better than anyone. The 
cook and writer Christine Ha, 37, said 
that touch has become her primary 
guide in the kitchen since she began los- 
ing her sight soon after starting college. 

“It’s like my fingertips have become 
my eyes,” she said. “I can learn so much 
more by touch than I would have 
thought.” 

Ms. Ha, who lives in Houston, learned 
to cook only after she could no longer 
see. Like about 90 percent of visually im- 
paired people, she is not completely 
blind: She can see some light and color 
and describes her view of the world as 
“like looking into a steamy mirror.” All 
the more impressive, then, that in 2012 
she won the third season of the frenetic 
television cooking competition “Mas- 
terChef.” 

She started cooking with her late 
mother’s deep-fried spring rolls, re- 
verse-engineering them through touch 
and hearing, as well as taste and smell. 
Her fingers test the pliability of the 
wrappers; she listens for the sound the 
bubbling oil makes when she throws in a 
bit of filling to test its heat; she taps the 
frying rolls with tongs to test whether 
the shells are crisp and blistered. 

David Linden, a neurobiologist at 
Johns Hopkins University and the au- 
thor of the book “Touch,” confirmed that 
the fingertips become more sensitive in 
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Kate Crohan has 
has been blind 
since birth, but she 
took over the 
family kitchen 
when she was 11, 
after her mother’s 
death, cooking for 
her father and five 
siblings. 


people who are blind from birth and in 
those who learn to read Braille. “Hear- 
ing and touch become more acute in the 
absence of sight,” he said. The part of the 
brain dedicated to gathering informa- 
tion from the eyes actually shrinks in 
size, while the parts that receive signals 
from the ears and touch-sensitive nerve 
endings grow larger. 

Dr. Linden said, however, that there is 
no comparable adaptation for people 
who lose their ability to taste and smell, 
a condition called anosmia. “People who 
become anosmic are much more likely 
to stop cooking and eating than people 
who become deaf or blind,” he said; 
anosmics are also at much greater risk 
for depression and suicide. “The shared 
experience of food seems to be one of the 
things that makes us human.” 

Kate Crohan, who teaches cooking at 
the Perkins School for the Blind in Wa- 
tertown, Mass., said that culinary edu- 
cation for the blind often relies on heat- 
ing prepared foods in microwaves — a 
safe and practical option, but one that 
eliminates much of the sensory experi- 
ence. Ms. Crohan, 68, has been blind 
since birth, but she took over the family 
kitchen when she was 11, after her moth- 
er’s death, cooking for her father and 
five siblings. She has been cooking with- 
out sight for so long that she is entirely 
comfortable around sharp knives, boil- 
ing water and raw ingredients. 

“An organized kitchen is more than 
half the battle,” said Ms. Crohan, who 
has memorized the location and shape 
of key ingredients like baking soda, flour 
and onions. “I don’t waste a lot of time 
finding things.” 

These workarounds can be useful to 
any cook. Many of the important cues in 
any kitchen have nothing to do with 
sight or taste: distinguishing the sound 
of a boil versus a simmer; knowing the 
feel of a rare steak versus a medium- 


well one; biting into pasta as it cooks to 
catch the brief, perfect moment between 
chewy and soft. 

For most of human history, children 
learned those cues simply by being near 
the stove. But today, unless they spend a 
lot of time in a kitchen, their sensory 
cooking skills may be limited to listen- 
ing for the moment when the microwave 
popcorn stops popping. Those children 
grow up to be cooks who focus on read- 
ing and rereading recipes, often at the 
expense of paying attention to the stove. 

But recipes are inherently limited 
when it comes to sensory information. 
An instruction like “simmer over low 
heat for 30 minutes, until thickened” can 
produce endlessly different results. The 
recipe doesn’t know what your stove 
considers “low” heat. It doesn’t know 
what your pan is made of. It doesn’t 
know what “thickened” looks like to 
you. 

That’s why the best cooks learn to 
work not just with their minds and their 
taste buds, but also with all their senses. 

The cooking teacher James Peterson 
uses a chicken breast to teach students 
how to feel for doneness, because it has 
thick and thin areas. “As it cooks in the 
skillet, keep your fingers moving from 
the thin part to the thick,” he said. 
“You’ll be able to feel how the heat grad- 
ually moves through the meat.” 

Edna Lewis, the doyenne of American 
Southern cooking, taught that listening 
to a cake is the best way to know when 
it’s done. A cake that is still baking 
makes little bubbling and ticking 
sounds, but a finished cake goes quiet. 

The chef Justin Smillie of Upland in 
Manhattan built the short rib dish that 
made him famous by seeking not a cer- 
tain flavor, but a certain mouthfeel. “I 
knew how to get the flavor where I 
wanted it,” he said. “But the texture was 
the challenge.” 


Like any chef, he knew how to braise a 
collagen-rich cut of meat to make it 
meltingly tender and umami-rich. But 
he wanted more: the crust of a steak 
and, for good measure, the juiciness of 
prime rib. Eventually, by steaming the 
meat in big pieces and applying a coat of 
cracked peppercorns, he reached his 
goal. (According to Dr. Linden, this 
quest makes sense: The most univer- 
sally liked mouthfeel across human cul- 
tures is a crispy crust around a soft inte- 
rior, like Middle Eastern falafel, Japa- 
nese tempura, Italian arancini, Indian 
samosas and French fries.) 

In Mr. Smillie’s thrice-roasted chicken 
recipe (cooked first on the stovetop, 
then in the oven, then back to the stove 
to be basted in butter), all three steps 
move the dish toward a particular 
mouthfeel, as well as flavor. Well before 
the cooking begins, the chicken is brined 
(for juicy flesh), then air-dried in the re- 
frigerator (for crisp skin). All along the 
way, Mr. Smillie is touching, listening, 
sniffing, prodding: paying attention to 
all the cues that make the dish tran- 
scend the category of “roast chicken.” 

“Sensory cooking is the opposite of 
technique,” Mr. Smillie said. “The for- 
mulas you learn in culinary school won’t 
make you a chef, but cooking with all 
your senses will.” 

A multisensory approach to food is 
not only practical, but also all the rage. 
Ever since the chef Heston Blumenthal 
put headphones on his guests so they 
could listen to his dish Sound of the Sea 
while they ate it and Grant Achatz 
served a deep breath of lavender- 
scented air at Alinea (it arrived at the ta- 
ble trapped in a pillow), chefs have been 
trying to create dishes that challenge 
our assumptions about how we experi- 
ence food. 

The most recent multisensory devel- 
opment is the connection between food 


10 Ways to Sharpen 
Your Kitchen Sense 

1. NOTICE the steady sound of a sizzle 
when frying in a skillet; popping 
noises or uneven rhythms mean the 
heat is too high. 

2. PRACTICE picking up 1/4 teaspoon of 
salt in your fingertips and learn what it 
feels like, so that you can measure 
without spoons. 

3. LISTEN to liquids as they cook to 
learn the different sounds of a simmer, 
a boil and a hard boil. 

4. DESIGNATE one shelf of your refriger- 
ator and cupboard for the ingredients 
you use most often (flour, lemons, olive 
oil, soy sauce), so that you can recog- 
nize them immediately and grab them 
quickly. 

5. DEDICATE an afternoon to learning 
what bread dough and pie crust should 
feel like when they have the right 
balance of flour and water; your fin- 
gertips will retain the information 
forever. 

6. LISTEN to your cakes: A cake that is 
still baking makes little bubbling 
sounds, while a finished cake goes 
quiet. 

7. USE the blade of a small sharp knife 
to gauge when fish is cooked. Slide it 
into the flesh, then press gently to your 
lips. It should feel pleasantly hot, like a 
hot shower: not warm, and not scald- 
ing. 

8. TOUCH the tops of cookies to decide if 
they are done: You should feel crisp 
crust, not soft dough. 

9. USE your nose and eyes when 
sauteing garlic in oil, instead of follow- 
ing time guidelines. Garlic is cooked 
when barely golden and fragrant, 
whether the process takes 10 seconds 
or 2 minutes. 

10. TOSS salads with your hands to 
ensure the leaves are evenly coated 
with dressing. Touch the greens before 
tossing to make sure they are fluffy 
and cool: Limp leaves should go back 
to the refrigerator for refreshing, cov- 
ered with a damp kitchen towel. 


and autonomous sensory meridian re- 
sponse, or A.S.M.R. A newly defined 
sensory state, A.S.M.R. is a kind of plea- 
surable shivering or tingling that 
spreads along the scalp, upper back and 
shoulders in response to soothing repet- 
itive sounds. Originally, these included 
soft whispering, pages turning or hav- 
ing one’s hair brushed. 

Now, A.S.M.R. devotees have discov- 
ered food. Video series like Silently 
Cooking and Peaceful Cuisine have no 
talking, no music, nothing to distract 
from the sounds of cooking : the rasp of a 
knife shaving chocolate, the rhythmic 
scrape of a whisk whipping egg whites, 
the glug-glug of olive oil pouring into a 
pan. Even eating sounds have A.S.M.R. 
devotees, especially if it involves chew- 
ing candy and whispering at the same 
time. 

A.S.M.R. may provide a pleasurable 
new way for Ms. McDermott to experi- 
ence pie. She learned that she had celiac 
disease in 2006 and can no longer eat 
most of the pies she teaches others to 
make (though she has devised a gluten- 
free crust recipe). When a beautiful 
specimen comes out of the oven, she 
said, she appreciates it nonetheless. 

“It doesn’t matter if I can’t eat this 
pie,” she said. “I can see it, I can smell it, 
I can touch it. The only sense I can’t have 
for it is taste.” 


At 91, ‘Miss Ella’ 
is still feeding 
New Orleans 


“New Orleans 
was really the 
centerpiece of 
the whole 
American 
food 

movement.” 


RESTAURATEUR, FROM PAGE 1 

“When I first started, you would 
hardly ever see another woman in the 
kitchen, much less running the show,” 
said Sue Zemanick, the former chef at 
Gautreau’s, a “Top Chef Masters” con- 
testant and a line cook at Commander’s 
early in her career. “Working at a 
restaurant with such strong women in 
charge gave me hope that I could make 
it.” 

While Ms. Brennan is, as Ms. Martin 
put it, “as retired as Mom is capable of 
being,” her New Orleans restaurants, 
which include Cafe Adelaide and SoBou, 
remain an obsession for her; they are 
managed by Ms. Martin and Lally Bren- 
nan, a niece of Ms. Brennan. 

On a recent afternoon, Ms. Brennan 
sat next to the unlit fireplace in her liv- 
ing room. As she moved a sore leg back 
and forth between an ottoman and the 
floor, she suggested that her impulse to 
empower employees was a rejection of 
restaurant industry norms she con- 
fronted as a young woman. 

“In those days, no one was paying at- 
tention to developing people,” she said. 
“A restaurateur has to be part of a team 
to make something everyone can be 
proud of.” 

Her decision to tap Mr. Prudhomme, a 
Cajun, to run Commander’s kitchen in 
the 1970s loosened the grip that Euro- 
pean-born chefs had on American fine 
dining. Alongside Ms. Brennan, and lat- 
er on his own, the media-savvy Mr. Pru- 
dhomme helped set the table for a ren- 
aissance in American regional cooking 
that has yet to abate. 

“New Orleans was really the center- 
piece of the whole American food move- 
ment,” the New York restaurateur Drew 
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Nieporent said. “And Ella put New Or- 
leans on the map.” 

Ms. Brennan entered the hospitality 
business as a teenager working at the 
Old Absinthe House, a Bourbon Street 
bar owned by her brother Owen, 15 
years her senior. She had dropped out of 
a local business school after deciding, as 
she wrote in her book, that “I wasn’t go- 
ing to type for any man.” 

In 1946, Mr. Brennan bought Vieux 
Carre, a French Quarter restaurant that 
Ms. Brennan described recently, with 
typical candor, as “terrible.” Mr. Bren- 
nan hired her to manage the business, 
looking to prove that an Irish family 
could operate a restaurant superior to 
established French-Creole restaurants 
like Arnaud’s, Antoine’s and Galatoire’s. 

“I didn’t know anything,” Ms. Bren- 
nan recalled. “But Owen was a ra- 
conteur. He slept till noon. He got me to 
do all of the things he didn’t like. So I 
learned.” 


A voracious reader, she pored over 
books recommended by the restaurant’s 
two chefs, Jack Eames and Paul Blange, 
whose respect she sought and whom 
she frequently praised. “I was amazed 
at their talent,” she said. “They were like 
surgeons.” 

The gregarious Brennan family — the 
other siblings were Dick, Adelaide, Dot- 
tie and John — cultivated a clientele of 
influential locals and visitors, including 
celebrities. All the while, Ms. Brennan 
worked with the chefs to elevate Vieux 
Carre’s food. For inspiration, she 
traveled frequently to New York City, 
where she became a regular at the “21” 
Club. Culinary pioneers like James 
Beard and Helen McCully, the food edi- 
tor of McCall’s magazine, took the young 
visitor under their wings. 

“You had to go to New York in those 
days,” Ms. Brennan said. “I was trying 
to get New Orleans to that level.” 

In 1955, the Brennans were preparing 


Ms. Brennan at 
Commander’s 
Palace. Guided by 
her, it became 
known for its 
blending of south 
Louisiana and 
nouvelle cuisines, 
and for its celebra- 
tory approach to 
dining. 


to relocate Vieux Carre to a larger space 
on Royal Street when Owen died of a 
heart attack at 45. It fell to Ms. Brennan 
to carry out her brother’s vision for the 
new restaurant, which would be called 
Brennan’s. 

By all accounts, Brennan’s ushered in 
a new age for fine dining in the South. It 
became a grand showcase for New Or- 
leans joie de vivre, replete with a wine 
cellar, antiques and food that stretched 
the boundaries of traditional French- 
Creole cuisine. The national press took 
notice, especially of its boozy, multi- 
course breakfasts. 

“America was coming to appreciate 
dining as entertainment,” Ms. Brennan 
wrote, “and all of the newspapers were 
just beginning to have columns about 
food.” 

Ms. Brennan helped develop new 
dishes, including bananas Foster. She 
pushed to expand the family’s restau- 
rant properties, with spotty success, ag- 
gravating a rift between Owen’s heirs 
and what came to be known as “Ella’s 
side” of the family. 

In 1973, Ms. Brennan was dismissed 
from Brennan’s, initiating a bitter, liti- 
gious family split that has never fully 
healed. “It was a tragedy,” Ms. Brennan 
said. “Family is everything to us.” 

(Owen Brennan’s sons continued to 
run Brennan’s until 2013, when a group 
that includes Ralph Brennan, a son of 
John Brennan, purchased the debt-rid- 
dled property at a sheriff’s auction. 
Brennan’s of Houston, overseen by Ms. 
Brennan’s son Alex, is part of her restau- 
rant group.) 

Commander’s Palace, which Ms. 
Brennan acquired in 1969, was a sprawl- 
ing property in need of repair. In part- 
nership with her sisters and brothers, 
she set about turning it into a restaurant 
that would eclipse Brennan’s. Early re- 
views weren’t favorable. But over time, 
Commander’s became renowned for its 
sophisticated blending of south Louisi- 
ana and nouvelle cuisines — Ms. Bren- 
nan christened the style haute Creole — 
and its warm, celebratory approach to 
fine dining. 


“We want people who eat here to feel 
important, and we want them to have 
fun,” Ms. Brennan said. 

Ms. Brennan never presumed that 
her management responsibilities ended 
at the kitchen door. Alex McCrery, a 
Commander’s line cook in the early 
2000s, recalled that Ms. Brennan ad- 
monished another cook for proposing 
that the kitchen make mustard ice 
cream. 

“She was the type who was like your 
mom is when she is disappointed in 
you,” Mr. McCrery said. “She was stern, 
and you’d feel like you really messed 
up.” 

Ms. Brennan said she “gave up men 
for Lent” after her divorce in 1970 from 
Paul Martin. She also never learned to 
cook (“I don’t think she can boil water,” 
Mr. Lagasse said), but that doesn’t pre- 
vent her from giving lavish dinner par- 
ties in the home she shares with Dottie. 

“We don’t carry on like we once did,” 
she said before a recent meal. “But I do 
like to take advantage of living next door 
to my restaurant.” 

A waiter carried Ms. Brennan’s drink 
as she moved, with the aid of a walker, 
from her book-lined parlor to her chan- 
delier-lit dining room. She sat at the 
head of the table as Commander’s 
waiters delivered a series of courses 
from the restaurant’s kitchen. 

As she sank her spoon into a steaming 
sea urchin and stone crab souffle, Ms. 
Brennan explained that entertaining 
gives her an opportunity to weigh in on 
new ideas from Tory McPhail, 
Commander’s current and longest- 
tenured chef. 

It also allows her to partake in the 
kind of pleasure she has provided others 
for so long. 

“What we’re doing here tonight is let- 
ting him experiment on us,” she said, re- 
ferring to Mr. McPhail, who had just in- 
troduced a course of lamb osso buco. Ms. 
Brennan was as engaged and vivacious 
as when the evening began. 

As Mr. McPhail turned to leave, she 
called after him, “Bring back a bottle of 
Champagne, will you?” 
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TRAVEL 


WEEKEND 


Adventures 
wet and wild 


Take a harrowing dip in the Devils Pool, 
raft some of the worlds best rapids 
and dine on crocodile and porcini risotto 

36 Hours 

Victoria Falls 
(Zimbabwe side) 


BY SARAH KHAN 

In 1855, after first glimpsing what the lo- 
cal Kololo tribe called Mosi-oa-Tunya — 
“the smoke that thunders” — the Scot- 
tish missionary and explorer David 
Livingstone promptly set about renam- 
ing it for his queen. Today, Victoria Falls 
straddles the border between Zimba- 
bwe and Zambia, transforming the plac- 
id Zambezi River into what is perhaps 
the most majestic waterfall in the world. 
Since Livingstone’s day, the region has 
recast itself as the adventure capital of 
Africa, a hub for white- water rafting, 
bungee-jumping, zip-lining and more. 
While you can fly into either the newly 
redone airport in the town of Victoria 
Falls in Zimbabwe or its Zambian coun- 
terpart in Livingstone and cross back 
and forth fairly easily (usually in 30 to 45 
minutes), you can rack up visa fees with 
multiple crossings. Many say the views 
are better from the Zimbabwean side, 
and the country’s 2009 adoption of the 
United States dollar means you don’t 
need to worry about converting to a lo- 
cal currency, so it would be easiest to 
spend most time in the town of Victoria 
Falls. With adrenaline-pumping activi- 
ties galore, there are countless ways to 
experience one of the natural wonders 
of the world. 


Friday 

Flight of angels 3 p.m. 

It’s difficult to fully comprehend the 
magnitude of Victoria Falls from up 
close: Though it’s neither the tallest nor 
the longest waterfall in the world, at 355 



build someday, with the bridge part of 
his plan. The “grand old lady of the falls” 
retains much of her rarefied colonial-era 
charm, and the best way to experience it 
is with a proper afternoon tea on Stan- 
ley’s Terrace, where two can share a 
tiered stand brimming with sandwiches 
and pastries ($25) — all while gazing at 
the mist exploding around the Victoria 
Falls Bridge as a pianist plays nearby. 

Dine with the elephants 8 p.m. 

On the deck of the Victoria Falls Safari 
Lodge, the MaKuwa-Kuwa Restaurant 
has a prime view over a watering hole 
where elephants, impala and warthogs 
regularly congregate; if you come 
around sunset, you can watch the full 
spectacle of an animal kingdom’s pro- 
cession to its banks. Then settle in to 
dine on ostrich carpaccio, Zambezi 
bream or sirloin steak while listening to 
elephants trumpeting in the dark. Din- 
ner should come to around $50 for two. 


Saturday 

Get wet 9a.m. 

Arrive at the gates of the Victoria Falls 
Rainforest bright and early for an up- 
close view. Admission is $30, and $20 
more will get you a guided tour — but 
you don’t really need one. What you do 
need is a poncho and water-friendly, 
closed-toed shoes, as you’re almost 
guaranteed to get soaked, especially if 
you visit during the rainy period, ap- 
proximately between mid-November to 
mid-May. (The drier season offers a 
clearer view of all the sections of the 
falls, while the wet months are better for 
experiencing the falls at their most 
thunderous.) You’ll be perfectly dry on 
much of the boardwalk facing the falls, 
but just a step or two toward the 16 look- 
out points might have you momentarily 
enveloped in behemoth clouds of mist 
and monsoon-worthy gusts. You will 
also experience the unusual phenom- 
enon of an up-pour: the powerful spray 
of the falls coming at you from below. 

Adventure hour 11a.m. 

Thrill-seekers won’t be satisfied by old- 
fashioned ways of seeing the falls — 
they prefer to glimpse them as they 
bungee-jump off the bridge ($160), zip- 
line nearly 1,000 feet across a gorge 
($45), or take a bridge swing that has 
them dangling over the Batoka Gorge 
($160). The area’s main adventure draw 
is found on the water. The thrashing falls 
and narrowing gorges transform the 
otherwise tranquil Zambezi River into 
Grade 5 rapids that are considered 
among the best white-water rafting 
spots in the world. But that requires al- 
most a full-day’s commitment (about 
$150 per person), so plan your visit ac- 
cordingly. Most activities can be ar- 
ranged via Wild Horizons or Shearwa- 



Top, the Victoria 
Falls Bridge, built 
in 1905 as part of 
an imagined Cape- 
to-Cairo railway; 
above, night life 
can include an 
African drum 
show. 


feet high and a mile wide, and with an 
average flow of 33,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond, it’s certainly impressive. The best 
way to get some perspective is an eagle- 
eye view during a late-afternoon heli- 
copter flight, when the lush landscape 
glows in the descending sun and the 
precipice shimmers with rainbows. 
Book a 12-minute ($150) ride with Flight 
of Angels that glides over the falls from 
both Zimbabwean and Zambian van- 
tage points — a sight so stunning it was 
surely “gazed upon by angels in their 
flight,” Livingstone wrote. You will have 
ample opportunity to admire what it 
took in 1905 to complete the Victoria 
Falls Bridge, which linked the two coun- 
tries sharing the falls. A 25-minute out- 
ing ($284) allows you some aerial game 
viewing above Zambezi National Park; 
keep your eyes peeled for elephants, 
wildebeest and zebras. 

Old World ambience 4p.m. 

One of Africa’s most memorable retreats 
is the venerable Victoria Falls Hotel. It 
was constructed in 1904 as a key stop 
along an imagined Cape-to-Cairo rail- 
way that the British politician and dia- 
mond magnate Cecil Rhodes hoped to 


ter, either through your hotel or directly 
through their websites or offices. 

Chic eats 1:30 p.m. 

Shearwater Cafe, in the center of the 
small town of Victoria Falls, doesn’t 
have much to offer by way of views, but 
it does have a cheery, stylish interior 
and a creative menu that recently in- 
cluded tempura prawns with cucumber 
and avocado puree and crayfish from 
Lake Kariba ($9), and a crocodile wrap 
with wasabi aioli ($13). 

Souvenir shopping 3 p.m. 

Victoria Falls is a town built up entirely 
around its tourism industry, so local au- 
thenticity can be hard to come by. Many 
of the masks, bowls and beaded animal 
figurines on offer at the Elephant’s Walk 
Shopping & Artist Village, an atmos- 
pheric thatched-roof arcade, are the 
same stock you’ll find at tourist markets 
across the continent, but there are a few 
worthy stops. Prime Art Gallery, for in- 
stance, showcases local artwork (that 
they can ship overseas) ; Cultural Vibes 
offers music from across Africa; and 
Chitenge Tenga carries funky clocks 
made from recycled packaging and 
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chandeliers fashioned from bottle caps 
and scrap metal. If you want to haggle, 
walk around the corner to the open curio 
market, where a labyrinth of stalls hawk 
similar souvenirs. It’s worth a visit for 
the quirky shop names alone: Mr. Pay 
Less, Mr. Beat Price, Mr. Big Discount, 
Walmart, Los Angeles Lakers. 

Cruise the Zambezi 4p.m. 

After a jam-packed day, you’ve earned 
yourself a relaxing trip down the Zam- 
bezi. There are many companies 
through which you can reserve a seat on 
a not-quite-sunset cruise (boats have to 
be docked by sundown, which isn’t such 
a bad thing when you consider that that 
is when the mosquitoes descend in full 
force). But for a more intimate, old- 
school ambience, book with Ra-Ikane — 
the luxury boats hark back to the co- 


lonial era, with cane chairs and wood- 
paneling. A maximum capacity of 14 
means you won’t be jostling with crowds 
for a view of hippos breaching in the wa- 
ter or elephants meandering along the 
shore. At $75 per person, Ra-Ikane is a 
touch pricier than other, larger boats, 
but that includes unlimited drinks along 
with snacks like minipizzas and croco- 
dile kebabs. 

Game for dinner 8 p.m. 

Head to Ilala Lodge, an elegant 
thatched-roof pile across the street from 
the Victoria Falls Hotel, for a refined 
dinner on the Palm Restaurant’s terrace 
or in the garden. You can be safe and opt 
for a beef tenderloin with gnocchi ($20), 
or you can try the sous-vide warthog fil- 
let ($20), crocodile and porcini risotto 
($21) or kudu Wellington ($24). 


— . Part of Victoria 

OUndciy Falls as seen from 

the Chain Walk in 

Living on the edge 8 a.m. the rain forest. 

Livingstone Island in Zambia is where 
Livingstone first set eyes on Mosi-oa- 
Tunya. It is an island perched atop the 
precipice of the falls. If the season and 
water levels allow it, you can set sail 
from the Royal Livingstone Hotel on the 
Zambian side to witness what he did. 

During the three-hour excursion ($100, 
including breakfast, plus the cost of 
transfer from Zimbabwe), you’ll hike 
across the island, get heart-stopping 
views from the top of the falls, and, if it’s 
still accessible (the trip is offered only in 
the driest months), take a nerve-racking 
dip in the Devil’s Pool, at the very edge. 

Celebrate afterward over breakfast un- 
der a tent. 
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Modern Love 
The Podcast 



Here to steal your heart. 


What does love sound like? Join 
us for our new weekly podcast, 
featuring memorable Modern Love 
essays read by such notables as 
January Jones, Judd Apatow and 
Catherine Keener, followed by 
intimate conversations with host 
Meghna Chakrabarti, editor Daniel 
Jones and the writers themselves. 

For more info, go to 
nytimes.com/ mlpodcast 
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